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Blueprint for Low Cost Production! 


When parts wear, make sure you replace them with genuine Linotype parts, 
made from the same blueprints as the originals, to the same high standards. 





Dimensional accuracy of the first elevator jaws (front and back) is vital to 
steady Linotype production. Any variation in tolerance can cause undue matrix 
wear or damage at the time of casting, and result in faulty alignment. 


These jaws, like all genuine Linotype replacement parts, are made to preci- 
sion standards from the original blueprints. It costs less to purchase the finest 
and most accurate replacement parts available. 
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LINOTYPE KNOWS 
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Narrow Malic for Heading 


a ? Beautiful Script 


Whether it is a bold, rugged letter that delivers a punch 
—the lean, angular typefaces still very much in vogue— 
graceful italics and scripts for the gentler touch—or the 
traditional and modern typefaces in beautiful yet con- 


servative design—there is a Ludlow typeface that meets 





practically every requirement of the discriminating 


layout-man, printer or advertiser. Ask us for information. 


L udlow Cypograph Company 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Lifelines for Printers facing Deadlines 








Ship in hours by air 
...gain days for production 


The above route map represents the lines 
of the American Airlines system...a sys- 
tem that serves more leading market areas 
than any other airline. And, in doing so 
with fast frequent flights, American Air- 
lines has provided printers with a more 
economical, more efficient way of doing 
business. 

Take the case of rush jobs. Once these 
priority orders invariably meant interrup- 
tion to existing shop schedules resulting 


in overtime costs. Today, such orders can 
easily be taken in stride by specifying 
Airfreight. This way, printers save for 
production and planning those days usu- 
ally required for surface shipments. In 
addition, Airfreight offers better distribu- 
tion control, lighter packaging require- 
ments and lower insurance rates. 

Let anAmerican Airlines representative 
show you how easily these far-reaching 
benefits can be applied to your operation. 
For action or information, wire collect to 
American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Anmericas Leading Airline 
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Check American FICE 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 

American’s airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 


OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 


NOW-HOW 
American has handled more 
cargo than any other airline 
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FIRST PUBLICATION OF ALL THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


if you ever had to make a quick estimate, 
then you'll appreciate P. R. Russell's arti. 
cle on page 39. Why don't more printing 
salesmen work on the tough prospects and 
former customers? Good suggestions by 
Frank Faulhaber on page 41. If you've 


been following the series on America's 


private presses by P. K. Thomajan, don't 
miss the one on John Fass and the Ham- 
mer Creek Press on page 42. It will soon 
be time to think about income tax returns 
again, so we're giving you advice on the 
subject early; see the story by B. L. Gough 
on page 44. it's important to make a 
good first impression on customers when 
they walk into your front office; Lillian 
Stemp tells how one company did it— 
on page 46. Several other good features, 
too, this month: Holiday Patterns (print- 
ters’ Christmas cards); the Typographic 


Clinic by G. H. Petty, and Typographic 


Seoreboard by J. L. Frazier-—and more 
departments than you can shake a stick at! 


Next Month 


Bonus feature of the December issue will 
be our Annual Directory of Equipment 
and Supplies. The industry's oldest, most 
authoritative Directory, it is now being 
brought up-to-date to serve as your buy- 
ing guide for 1953. All printing machinery, 
tools, supplies, including paper stocks and 
brand names are listed—in all six differ- 
ent listings. Simple sub-classifications and 
a unique keying system make it easy to 
get the facts quickly. This valuable busi- 
ness tool is an IP extra, an addition to 
the regular monthly business-improving 
articles and features, Don't miss a one. 
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Here’s a trade-mark to remember. Its recognition 
by advertisers, printers, and lithographets is spec- 
tacular. It represents the diversified and standard 
Mead brands of popular printing papers for every 
business and advertising use. 


Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 
specified in ever-increasing volume by advertisers, 
printers, and lithographers from coast to coast. 





Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, 
America’s leading paper merchants—knows Mead 
Papers. He likes to work with them, for he knows 
how well they’ll work for you on big jobs, little 
jobs, simple jobs in one color, elaborate jobs in 
many colors. 

Mead Papers mean business. Specify and use them 
for every job, every time, regardless of your pur- 
pose or your purse. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York « Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia- Atlanta 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
















T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat . Off 





Genuinely watermarked 
v 1 Mead Busi 

— to you in the famous Mead tehocemma am 

et Package that Protects each sheet to the 

ae veeemen use. Rely on these five companion papers 

aera ae este and other business uses: 
E imeo Bond, 

Mead Ledger, and Mead oa” oe 


ages similar to this, but in full color, are carry- 
9 the story of Mead Papers this year to } 850, 000 
readers of Time and Business Week. bis 
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| 3 a bel Dies 

0 INT a user* writes: 
",.. when | ified 
TE the die nes pains 
RICA to 1/64", I was afraid 
I'd be disappointed. In- 
stead you gave me 


DIE T0 more than | asked for 


... accuracy to a toler- 
ance of .005". 





It takes Accurate to give unfailing satis- 
faction on the most intricate and unusual 3 
dies. Only Accurate has a staff of ex- 2 
perts whose sole duty is to PLAN and = 
|EXECUTE intricate and problem dies. 22% 
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Here is a typical daily press time sheet on an 


S. Notice the number and 
hour day, 


Original Heidelberg Platen Pres 
variety of jobs Printed in one 8 
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Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses 


Heidelberg Eastern Sales Co. 

45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 

Heidelberg Western Sales Co. 

118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Heidelberg Southern Sales Co. 

120 N. Sampson St., Houston 3, Texas. 

ore = “7 


Mail coupon to your nearest Heidelberg distributor 
CHECK EITHER OR BOTH SQUARES 


| want literature and CHECK CHART oO Call me to arrange ] 
| comparing all platen presses. a FREE demonstration. | 


NAME. 
FIRM PHONE 


ADDRESS. 
STATE 
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Color Experts Like These Help Make 
IPI Inks Pay Off For Printers Everywhere 


To capture colors—to match inks in hue, value and 
chroma—requires the skill and imagination of a re- 
search chemist. Like a chemist, the IPI color expert 
deals with physical properties .. . with complex formu- 
lations.. . . with infinite variables always present in 
every job. 

Confronting him are hundreds of pigments, resins, 
dryers, solvents, compounds. What they are . . . how 
they behave under vastly different situations . . . how 
to give the ink its desired color qualities—transparency 
or opaqueness, lightfastness, rub or scuff resistance, 


> 


alkali or acid proofness—all of these factors enter into 
his calculations. To master them takes years. 

The makers of Interchemical Printing Ink spend 
thousands of dollars annually to “bring along” prom- 
ising young ink formulators. At IPI service stations, in 
printing centers across the nation, new men are con- 
stantly being trained to take their places beside our 
master craftsmen. 

This is your best guarantee of continued high IPI 
standards in printing ink manufacturing—now and 
through the years to come. 














ST, LOUIS, MO.— Donald Zessack, ed- 
ucated at Northwestern U, joined IPI 
in 1940, Today he manages the serv- 
ice station of our St. Louis branch. 
His counsel is highly valued by local 
printers and lithographers in solving 
their ink problems. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Bob Krull, 
our Service Station Manager, has the 
know-how of a veteran ink maker. 
His proven ability to solve a wide 
range of ink problems is an impor- 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Warren Anderson 
typifies the talented young IPI ink 
formulators at work in our many 
branches. Already he is an important 
member of the IPI team, with 11 
years of first hand ink experience to 
his credit. 


CAMBRIDGE,- MASS.— Harold Cowley 
has spent 23 years with IPI. Now 
Service Station Manager at our large 
Cambridge branch, he supervises all 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Port Donovan, 
an ink man for 32 years, is manager 
of IPI service and production in 
Charlotte. He can formulate any ink 
from litho to ROP color, and his 
advice is greatly respected in the 
printing trade. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO— George Kreyling, 


with IPI for 27 years, is now head of 


color matching and ink —s 
for our Cincinnati factory. His broac 
experience was gained in each de- 


MILWAUKEE, wWiIS.—Dan Wohlers, 
over 40 years ago, began his career 
in the graphic arts. He knows every 
phase of the ink industry, and since 
1936, has been Service Station Man- 
ager and chief trouble shooter for 
IPI in Milwaukee. 





ELIZABETH, N. J.—Tom Kuriger, Serv- 
ice Supervisor for our Eastern Dis- 
trict, entered the ink business when 
he finished high school. He has been 
associated with IPI in every phase of 


color matching, La goon control labs, 


tant contribution to IPI service. manufacturing and production. partment of our plant. ink making for 17 years. 


IPI, IC are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


67 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


Printing Ink Division 
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UIhICSher Paper COSTS? season 


the same boat that’s bringing lots of top printers straight to 
Consolidated Enamel Papers. 
You see, Consolidated pioneered the modern method of 


making and coating enamel papers in a single high-speed operation. 





This streamlined process made possible substantial savings by simply 


eliminating many costly steps required by other makers. 





But what makes Consolidated Enamels an even better value today 
is the production know-how gained through Consolidated’s years 
of specialization in on-the-machine production. For this unmatched 


experience has resulted in manufacturing efficiencies that make 











Consolidated Enamels the outstanding value among all enamel 
printing papers, regardless of coating method. 

And just as surely, it guarantees you the very finest quality in a 
complete line of Consolidated Enamel Papers to meet every 


competitive situation. 


gra b x h is and see for yourself. Let your Consolidated 
merchant give you a generous supply of Consolidated Enamel Paper 

to be included in any run you wish. Compare it—for printability, 
reproduction and economy—with any enamel paper at any price. If 

the results aren’t all we claim, you haven't lost a thing. If they are, youve 
found a sure way to reduce your customers’ printing bills and increase your 


own profits. So why not call your Consolidated paper merchant today? 


i 
oniolidatede =NAMEL 


PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS-MODERN GLOSS: FLASH GLOSS 
PRODUCT-OLITH OFFSET ENAMEL-CONSOLITH OFFSET 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

















“It’s set—Tom won't worry 
about his getting to college, 








In minimizing personal future hazards 
American insurance companies provide 
peace of mind for millions of families. 


Policies tailored to many specific needs 
are publicized widely and well, through the 
printed page—brochures and folders that 
sell security with pictures and words. 


Many successful printed messages of wise 
family welfare appear on Oxford papers, 
thus assuring full justice for illustrations— 
in clean, well-defined reproduction of color, 
line and screen. Coated and uncoated, the 
exceedingly wide variety of Oxford grades 
provides fit foundation for pages that sell. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 









XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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*F accuracy 


in Printing is 
the Key 

to Bigger 
Profits! 


* Precision that is Comparable to the 
Finest Machine Tools is built into all 
Vendercook Pre-Press Equipment! 


Vandercook 11 
Block Leveller 


Capacity.....12”x 18" 

Floor Space..2'6" x 3'6" 

Fe OCT COT. bad 

Net Weight. .1300 Lbs. 

1 hp. Ball Bearing 
Motor for Cutter 

Y% h.p. Ball Bearing 
Motor for Table 




















ADVERTISING 

SUPPORT 
FOR THE 
PRINTER 
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this advertisement is one 


‘3 


of a series now running in 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
DUN’S REVIEW 
THE REPORTER 
ADVERTISING AGE 
BANKING 

BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


Special selling 
advertisements are running in 


JOURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY b 


THE OFFICE 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


MORE SALES OF 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 


will result when your sales- 
men show prospects and cus- 
tomers the practical advertising 
and selling values of better letter- 
head design. The Psychology of 
Business Impression and the Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead designs 
has aroused wide interest among 
advertising men and buyers of 
advertising printing. It is a new 
selling idea that gets the printer 
top executive attention. 

If you are not already using ~ 
this idea to sell more fine busi- 
ness stationery, write for full 
information to our Printers’ Sales 
Development Department. 


Mepeeee™ 








Your Letterhead is part of your 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


IT ADDS ADVERTISING 
VALUE TO ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The value of advertising is 
measured by number of 
contacts made. Every con- 
tact made by your letter- 
head can and should have 
advertising value. 





IT BACKS UP YOUR 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Some companies print 
their advertising slogan on 
their letterheads as a tie- 
up. All companies should 
match the typographic 
style of letterheads and 
their advertising signature. 


IT is A COMPLETE 
ADVERTISEMENT 

A good letterhead is 
planned like a good adver- 
tisement to inform the 
reader, identify the com- 
pany, and create a favor- 
able selling impression. 














Many advertising executives partici- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 





pated in the nation-wide Neenah 
BUSINESS Letterhead Test. With thousands of 





IMPRESSION 


other business and professional men, 
editors and publishers, they read 
The Psychology of Business Impression 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic 
letterhead treatments. Their prefer- 


wren 


ences were registered on opinion 


Ate 2542 OH INNRERSE 


cards. You can use this practical 
method of clarifying letterhead ideas 
in your own Office. To get a free 


copy of the portfolio, check the 
coupon below, sign your name, 
and attach to your letterhead. 





TINK RYQNESS PREERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


COURTESY COUPON 





[] The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


[| Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 
: , NEENAH 
grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, nAeehan 
perforating, and ruling guides for use in wae 


designing special forms. 
IP6 








SIGNATURE 
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Heard how 


speeds 
running time? 


Your press is making money only while it’s running. 
That’s why Q. C. (Quick Change-Over) is so important to you. 


Engraved cylinders on ATF-Klingrose rotogravure presses can 
be changed faster and easier than on any other rotogravure press. 
In fact, on an ATF-Klingrose press, cylinders can be 
removed, new cylinders put in register, new web in place, new 
ink in circulation — a complete change-over — in just 
fifteen minutes per color. 


Impression rolls also are changed as easily and speedily. Good accessibility _ 
of all press controls and parts, for fast operation, is fundamental 
in the construction of every ATF-Klingrose rotogravure press. 


Q. C. is just one of the many exclusive features which mean 
fast, money-making production for you. 


Investigate the complete line of ATF-Klingrose rotogravure 
multicolor presses and put their profitable around-the-clock 
performance to work for you. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, a subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., 
Klingrose Gravure Division, 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*An exclusive ATF-Klingrose feature 


Type faces shown are: Century Bold and Italic, Century Schoolbook and Italic 











| BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES 


GRAVURE... LETTERPRESS... OFFSET 





























4/ 
in every way! 


The Ennis Tag & Salesbook Company, Ennis, Texas, 
is one of the Southwest’s large manufacturers of tags, 


salesbooks, envelopes, and other paper products.. 


Joe Hawkins, Vice-president, personally testifies to 
his company’s experience with Disston Paper Knives. 
Says he: 


“A paper knife has to be a very precision-made 
product—not too hard, not too soft. Only the high- 
est grade of steel and workmanship will stand up to 
long life and good performance in cutting cardboard 
and paper. We have been a consistent user of Disston 
Paper Knives for several years. We find them satis- 
factory in every way!” 


Why not benefit from this company’s experience— 
and the production experience of dozens of others? 
They have all found Disston Paper Knives to be 
rugged, dependable, long-lived, efficient. You will, 
too! Make your next knife a Disston! 


for prompt service-expert advice -reliability-many economies 
SEE YOUR DISSTON DISTRIBUTOR 


16 


DISSTON, Pape: Knives 


found “satisfactory 






reports consistent user in Texas 


Here’s what makes the 


DISSTON 866 PAPER KNIFE 
outstanding 


—cutting edge of hardened steel inlaid on a_ shock- 
resistant soft steel back. 

—back and face permanently joined by Disston's exclusive 
firm-bond welding process. Result: Disston’s famous 
“Integral Edge”’. 

—concave, taper-ground face with super smooth finish— 
uniform over the entire length of the blade. 

—made with Disston’s own steel—steel specially heat- 
treated to give a sharp, tough edge equal to the heaviest use. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. Bip 1m 
1189 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Paper Knives—Circular Perforators and Slitters—Composing 
Room Saws—Steel Rule—Cylinder Jackets and Press Plates 
Fountain and Doctor Blades 
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: " Look at this backlog _, 
F ot bookkeeping work ! 


\S 


ERY, 
LEDGER ~¢ 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


“Relax, Jim. Since 

our printer sold us 

on Hammermill Ledger 
we can get work done 
faster...and neater!” 


You'll find it easy to sell Hammermill Ledger— 
the ledger paper that’s been making accountants’ 
work easier for more than 37 years. Its firm sur- 
face rules perfectly, provides clean printing on 
accounting forms. And, the special non-glare fin- 
ish of this excellent paper saves eyestrain; speeds 
work, stands erasures and rewriting. 

Hammermill Ledger is tough, too; keeps its 
good appearance and snap through years of 
repeated handling. Made with a splendid texture 
for typing or writing, it is available for machine 
posting in special finish identified by the water- 
mark ‘‘Posting Finish.” 

Recommend Hammermill Ledger to your cus- 
tomers for their accounting forms. Send the 
coupon below for a free sample book. 

See why thousands of firms have stan- 
dardized on Hammermill Ledger. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


—the sam 
Please send me—FREE—t 
HAMMERMILL LEDGER. 


Name a 
Position your business letterhead.) 1P-NOV 


(Please attach to, or write on, 


ple book of 






































Letterpress * Offset * Gravure 
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OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 


Speed 


LS through 
every phase of every job 


choose 





RELIANCE 


operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
press equipped with an all-electric 
Reliance V*S Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance VxS, the packaged All- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 

more presses in more and more 
ied plants. Write today for Bulletin 
D-2311 on packaged VS 
Drives through 300 hp. 












For details on Reliance V«S 
Drives for smaller machinery, 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED write for Bulletin D-2101. 

DRIVE MOTOR 


ELECTRIC ; co. © 
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BOND 


“YS ONE OF THE LARGEST SELLING PAPERS IN THE WORLD 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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The Man on the right has TWO heads! 


knows that our business was built on the 
joint efforts of an unsurpassed team of 
skilled craftsmen, working with the finest 
machinery and techniques that unceasing 
research can develop. 


If he thought he could get along with only 
one head, he wouldn’t be one of our repre- 
sentatives very long. 

As it is, whenever one of his accounts 
has a problem, the Reilly representative 
knows he can put his head together with 
a Reilly expert in any and every field of 
the Graphic Arts. 

And he knows enough to do so. He 


You can Really hely on REIL 


Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American Electrotype, San Francisco; Advance-Independent Electrotype, Indianapolis; Lake Shore Electrotyve, 


He knows he can rely on that team to 
continue to give our accounts the superior 
craftsmanship that Reilly has long been 
known for. You can rely on it, too. 


Electrotype 


NEW YORK 


Chicago; Michigan Electrotype, Detroit; New Haven Electrotype, New Haven; Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles; The Wrigley Company, Atlanta. 
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eee at every level Controlling every step of the paper-making procedure— 
from cutting the trees (and replanting them!) to the final packaging step—St. Regis is 
always on the alert in producing papers that are uniformly of the highest quality. 
Leading printers, publishers, and converters find that St. Regis, with a complete range of grades, is a 
dependable source for the kind of paper they need. And they buy with the certainty 
that every St. Regis item is outstanding in value. 
Commercial Printing Papers—Publication Papers—Light-Weight Directory Papers—Converting 
Papers—whatever type of paper is right for your job, you’ll find it in the St. Regis line. 
Alert at every level ... that’s the way St. Regis consistently provides you with top quality papers. 





OSPREYS, by Allan D. Cruickshank from National Audubon Society 


NAMES TO REMEMBER 
COATED PRINTING PAPERS Sunbeam * Sunray © Merritt Printing, Publication, and 





ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS Cellufold « Imperial ¢ Cellugloss e¢ Pliable Cuncesiien Baines Diitites 
UNCOATED PRINTING PAPERS Sunbeam « Sunray & fap slo 
UNCOATED PRINTING PAPERS De Soto e« Imperial Bible e Rocket e British Opaque 





ST. REGIS 


FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET 
St. Regis exerts close control of quality. With its own 


forests, complete paper making facilities, and varied 6 g ee ” 
resources, St. Regis Paper Co. has what it takes to produce «++ tne feyfoor Oe tne foriniing Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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CORRECT BOND, too, brings an added gift 
to the business executive vigilant of the 
repute accorded his company’s and his 
own good names. This fine rag content 
paper, ideal for letterheads, earns the gift 
of respect with every touch and every 
look—because it is precisely tailored to 
accomplish exactly this. 


ORREC 


. .. impressive, and accorded the respect 
always due observance of the niceties of 
dress, this well-dressed gentleman of 1886 
contemplates the new gift of friendship 
from France to us—aptly symbolizing for 
the world the gift of freedom. His modern 
counterpart employs similar psychology 
in demanding respect for his correspond- 
ence. It is clothed in CORRECT BOND. 


America’s best-dressed letters greet their friends on 


Correct Bond 


RAG CONTENT 
Also available in nine colors and envelopes to match 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e Dayton, Ohio 
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p em SHEET COUNTER and MARKER 


® WORKS with any press or sheeter having 
automatic pile delivery. 

COUNTS as fast as any sheet or web fed 
machine can operate. 

INSERTS colored markers to separate deliv- 
ery pile into uniform lots or “lifts” of any 
desired count. 


COMPLETES counting and marking the mo- 
ment the last sheet is delivered. 


® ADJUSTABLE to mark various sizes of sheets 
on either high or low deliveries. 

ASSURES 100% counting accuracy. 
ELIMINATES time, cost and errors of hand 
counting. 


AVAILABLE in portable, completely wired 
types and models for permanent mounting on 
the press or sheeter. 


Why continue paying for the time and inaccuracies of hand counting? Inexpensive to 
buy and operate, this automatic equipment will often pay for itself through the savings 


obtained on a single job. 


A complete range of models is offered to fit every requirement. There is a choice of 
controls for simple standard marking intervals or unlimited count selection. The count- 
ing unit can be set for the desired marking interval in just a few seconds, and with- 


out tools. 


Portable models can be installed by simply plugging the power cord into any standard 
110 volt, 60 cycle outlet and mounting the switch provided for count pick-up. 


Write now for Bulletin 401 


COUNTER and CONTROL CORPORATION 


5217 W. ELECTRIC AVE. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
25 




















I am monotype Janson... 


a type of friendly character, but with a certain refinement in my dress and manner. While I speak 
clearly and distinctly, there is an informality, a freedom in my make-up. 
My italic is close fitting, with a tendency toward square shoulders at the top. This gives me a 
distinctive appearance, both when I wear italic briefly to emphasize a word or phrase, 
or when I appear in it continuously for more lengthy statements. 
You might say that there is a sharpness and sparkle to my speech; that I am alive, but not aloof; that there 
is plenty of fine linen in my wardrobe, but not one stuffed shirt. 1 am usable, friendly, informal. 


I make a good impression in any setting. | am at your service—I am Monotype Janson. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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Let’s swap 
ideas 


Match your printing 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


“*Remote control’’ stops press 


If you operate two presses, such as the 
Miehle, and would like them to stop 
automatically when the job is finished, 
try this. When loading the feed table, 
tear out a small piece from the gripper 
edge of the bottom sheet. The hole 
should be just large enough so that the 
cylinder trip holes on the gripper bar miss 
the sheet. Place this sheet at the end of the 
run or between colors or on duplicate 
forms, then load the stock above it. The 
press then runs until it comes to this 
sheet, and when the holes on the gripper 
bar are not covered, the press automati- 


lly tri a 
a John Henson, 
Collegedale, Tennessee 


Simplifies printing of Xmas cards 


Every year one of our customers orders 
approximately 1,500 Christmas cards with 
a different name printed on each card, 
thereby making 1,500 changes. To sim- 
plify this operation, we took a piece of 
furniture, drilled two holes in the side, 
and inserted two cabinet maker’s bullet 
catches. These have just enough spring 
tension so that the linotype slug can be 
slipped in, printed and removed without 
taking the chase out of the press. This 
method means a considerable saving of 
time during a very busy season. 
Ralph F. Fose, 
Fose Printing, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Type face directory and inventory 


To keep up with the location of all type 
faces, emblems, etc., used in the compos- 
ing room, we identify all type stands and 
material cabinets by a letter, and each 
drawer in each cabinet by a number. This 
system is also tied in with the Specimen 
Book used by Parthenon Press. Time lost 
in “hunting sorts’’ is almost completely 
avoided by making one employee in the 
type caster room responsible for keeping 
all the cases filled. A good method of 
keeping track of foundry type in jobs is 
to make a proof of every form containing 
foundry type and hang this on a special 
hook with location of the form indicated 
on the proof. 
P. R. Russell, The Parthenon Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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A TIP ON PAPER PROTECTION 
from Kimberly-Clark 
Oftentimes on multicolor printing jobs. 
you may have encountered delays that 
could not be avoided. If it’s a delay of 
days or even weeks, the job has to be set 
aside or stored in another room. And 
these partly printed stacks of paper lying 
in the shop for any length of time be- 
tween runs can be a problem. But the 
problem is solved if you cover them with 
plastic covers which reach to the floor on 
all four sides of a paper pile. As a West 
Coast printer found, the plastic is far 
more effective than paper or tarpau- 
lins, and completely eliminates expan- 
sion and contraction due to moisture. 
It will also keep out dirt and protect the 
stack from other damage. Any good 
plastic material similiar to those used in 
the manufacture of light-weight raincoats 

will do the job. 





Better packaging, better jobs 


Next time you notice a case or car- 
ton of coated book paper, compare 
it with the shockproof, moisture- 
proof Kimberly-Clark cases or car- 
tons. There’s nothing quite like ‘em 
—so you can always count on Kim- 
berly-Clark coated papers to arrive 
clean, untorn, moisture-balanced 
and ready for the press. That's one 
reason why Kimberly-Clark Hifect” 
Enamel, for example, is used as the 
standard high-grade enamel in 
so many print shops. And Hifect 
Enamel, made with bleached Kraft 
pulp for tough folding jobs, usually 
costs up to 20% less than enamel 
papers made on slower machines, 
and coated the old-fashioned way! 





Do you have an item of interest ? LET’S SWAP IDEAS! 


All ideas contributed become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly-Clark for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 
magazine advertising we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Defense 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas, only 






"TM. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
© KimBeRty-cLaRK CorRP. 
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the first received is eligible for the award. 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and con- 
tinues for two months only. Address 
““Let’s Swap Ideas,” Room 256, Kim- 
berly-Clark, Neenah, Wisconsin. 











September 25, 1952 

E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
628 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

We installed one of your paper cutters in our plant 
roe May of this year, 1952, and find it highly satisfac- 

ory. 


th our bindery foreman and man who runs the 
tter says that it is the best machine they ever 
operated. It has several new features, especially the 
draulic clamp which our cutterman says eliminates a 
the hard and tiring work. 


We wouldn’t want to be without it! 
Yours sincerely, 


Ya. C. 
THE DRURY PRINTING COMP 


—f 


THE 


LAWSON 
CUTTER 

















Ss. D. Warren 
continues to train 


BETTER CUSTOMERS 
for you 








Be sure to read the S. D. WarREN 
message for November (Business WEEK 
for November 15 and THE SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post for November 22). Part 
of it shown at the right. 

Note how we re-emphasize to your 
customers the importance of calling in 
a printer early in the planning of printed 
pieces. We feel sure that you prefer to 
work with your customers in this 

on. 
ere D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF 


Printing [apers 


Lithography, Book 





Every Day 
is a Judgment Day 


The human mind is constantly form- 
ing opinions — and passing judgme 
At one moment it will be siziy 
new neighbors across the street 
At another time it will be g 

your brand of merchandisg 
competitor’s. 


Your Ally — 
A Good Printer 


The task of creating business literature 
that persuades and sells is made easier 
when you call in a good printer first. A 
printer who works with you from the 
very beginning can help to lift the burden 
of planning and creation from your busy 
schedule. He can then save you the most 
in money, time and effort. 

Be prepared to have your printer 

pecify one or more of Warren’s Stand- 
Printing Papers. He knows that he 
aly on Warren papers for superior 
mults ... and that’s whe 


Judgments Determi 
— or Failu 
Decisions made in favo 
improve your business. | 
favoring your competito 
of profit and prestige for 
So you strive for favora\ 


The One Reliable h. — 

The most effective way to 
able judgments is to present t 
your product’s advantages. Desc: 
of its features, both major and m 

. in detail and in printed form: au 
tractive folders, booklets, brochures and 
catalogs.° . 

Your complete story in print enables 
people to form favorable, long-lasting 
opinions about your brand — and to 
pass their judgments along to others. 


Some of the forms of literature, printed on 


WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS, which are aiding Industry 





‘or Letterpress Printing, Litho 
walking Magazine Publishing, 


Converting. 
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The MILLER 27’x41" SY 


The Miller SY Single Color Letterpress should be the nucleus of any high 
quality printing plant. Its great versatility makes it possible to run almost 
any job economically. Its simple, positive adjustments and swing-away feeder, 
giving easy access to the bed, reduces down time. The SY’s high unhurried 
operating speed (4250 sheets per hour maximum) raises the production figures 
on even the highest quality jobs far above those of any other press in its class. 
Investigate this press. It is worthy of being the nucleus of your printing plant. 


We will be pleased to send you literature. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
1115 Reedsdale Street - Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 




















Christmas 1952 


»\ 
(fe ls hristians again honor the Aativity of 
Christ. Chis Christmas, let everyone 
( KGL, attend church to pray and give thanks 
be ) See for the Prince of Peace — whose 
birth brought new hope and understanding to 
Ce} the world.» %xx« As Americans, let us ever 
be mindful of Our Great privilege to worship 
God, without fear. Let vs prau for those less 
® fortunate who are not so endowed. Through 
») Christ's teachings, let us strive to be better 
men and to be charitable to all. xe Let 
us prau for the sick and those tweighed with 
Grief —for our brave men and women in our 
armed forces —for the unbelievers, that then 
might Bee the Light and join the fellowship of 
man. »-Let us prav for divine guidance to our 
country’ $ netly chosen leaders that they mau 
govern with wisdom, foresight and courage and 
promote unity and peace among all nations. *- 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Copr. 1952, Internationa ! Paper Company 
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... the ability to do many jobs well . . . that’s the 
Davidson Dual. For instance . . . 


@ It prints from paper or metal offset plates and 
rubber plates. @ Does imprinting from Linotype 
slugs. @ Does numbering. @ Does excellent halftone 
and multi-color work at speeds up to 5400 an hour. 


That’s why Davidson Duals are top money-makers in 
hundreds of shops, large and small . . . giving fast, 
efficient service . . . bringing in new customers... 
delighting the old ones. Want details? Write today. 


Davidson ye. 


BorH OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 


IN A SINGLE UNIT 


MODEL 233 


Sheet size: 
14”%x 1714" 


Also 
available, 
Model 251, 
sheet size, 
10” x 14” 


Ask about the 
Davidson Representatives 


deferred payment in over 
plan. 50 cities, 





D A V l D S Oo N c '@] R P @) R A T I @) N A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


1044-60 WEST ADAMS STREET ° CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 















ct SIMOND 


ee 
[ial 


in cutting Paper 


You get straight, clean cuts with 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives 
because thickness of knife and 
straightness of cutting edge are 
exactly uniform from end to end... 
because accurate grinding insures 
correct taper and face clearance... 
and because Simonds special “mirror- 
finish” on the all-important face-side 
eliminates drag against stock. What's 
more, Simonds Special S-301 Steel 
means longer life for the cutting edge 
and fewer trips to the grinder. Call 
your Simonds distributor or printing 
supply house. 









Asin 
























You Can Tell It’s a 


“RED STREAK” KNIFE 
by the Red Back Edge 










a - and in cutting Metal and Wood 






































Each of these 5 standard styles of SIMONDS “Red Streak” Graphic T 
Arts Saws is designed for a specific use by printers, newspapers, stereo- ti 
typers, engravers and electrotypers. Each is accurately made of Simonds ‘“ 

{ edge-holding steel to the exact specifications of each machine manu- ir 
facturer. So if you want the fastest, smoothest cutting on any job, E 
get “Red Streak” Saws from your Simonds distributor or printing Pp 
supply house. m 

as 

ms “RED STREAK” GRAPHIC ARTS SAWS t 






STYLE L for cutting Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow slugs and 
shell stereo plates; STYLE S for cutting or trimming type- 
high stereos and machine-cast furniture; STYLE W for cut- 
ting wood only — blocks, furniture, reglet, etc.; STYLE B 
for cutting copper, zinc and brass plates and rule; STYLE C 
for cutting copper and general all-around printer’s use. 


SIMONDS. 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


EE 














P . 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 
Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
Southern Service Shop in Meridian, Miss. (formerly J. H. Miner Saw Mfg. Co.). 
Simonds Divisions: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., 
Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa. and Arvida, Que., Canada 
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Start Talking DEMPSEY 


End Up 
Talking 


— 








Your Prospect List Would Like er og 
a Big, Colorful Record Sheet on Boxing? 


A 17 x 22 Sheet listing the 
great boxers of all time 
as picked by Grantland Rice 


These colorful Boxing Record Sheets 
with Grantland Rice’s selections for 
the All Time champions in each 
weight division are the way to a box- 
ing fan’s heart, and they tie in with 
Eastern’s big sports advertising cam- 
paign now appearing in national 
magazines. As many of these sheets 
as you need for your printing cus- 
tomers and prospects can be obtained 
absolutely free. 





Here’s How To Get Them 


Eastern’s entire advertising cam- 
paign is designed with just one idea 

. to help you sell printing. If you 
want a supply of these big record 
sheets of boxing, just ask your 
Eastern merchant . . . or write to 
Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 


How To Use Them 


What printing pros- 
pect who’s a real fight 
fan won’t warm up 


when you present him with one 
of these record sheets. Use these 
sheets as door-openers ... con- 
versation- starters. Start talking 
Dempsey and end up talking 
printing. 
And Don’t Forget... 

Atlantic Bond is a champ, too! 


13 of the 16 largest automobile manu- 
facturers, 12 of the 15 largest carpet 
mills and 11 of the 15 largest paint 
manufacturers use Atlantic Papers 
for cleaner, crisper, better-looking 
office forms or letterheads. 





Atlantic Bond 
gui Pane 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, 


per MAINE 


Watch for the Atlantic Bond Jack Dempsey advertisement in November issues of The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 


U. S. News & World Report, Business Week, Printers’ Ink... 


and in Office and Office Management & Equipment. 
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the man at the ink fountain ... profit 


With a stack of sheets in the feeder and a deadline to meet, a Harris 
pressman is confident he will finish on schedule. That’s because his Harris 
keeps running dependably, with minimum of downtime or 

interruptions. It makes his production record better, his job easier. 

To the pressman, that’s profit. 










for the man figuring the costs. .. profit 


Management knows that the difference between profit and loss can be 
little things—small interruptions which seem unimportant yet add 
up—occasional reruns at the printer’s expense. So Harris makes a 
business of building presses which (a) take less time to get rolling; 

(b) lay down ink with greater accuracy; (c) keep doing this for longer 
periods. That’s how printers make money. 









for the man who advertises ... profit 


Time after time, advertising managers need quality sales literature fast, 
to meet fast-changing sales conditions. Seemingly impossible deliveries are 
being made every day by lithographers, large and small, who have learned 

that a Harris press really ‘delivers the goods”. When competition gets 
tough, the dependability of a Harris really means: profit! 















for the woman buying soap... profit 


Sometimes the connection between printing presses and the booklet inside a 
soap package is hard to understand. But that package enclosure 

is important. It explains how to use the product, tells about 

other products in the line, keeps people buying more and more 

so mass production will be maintained and prices thus kept 

low. And low price is the consumer’s real profit. 














eee dgen & 





In small shops and large, commercial printers are helping to keep America’s 
economy rolling. We’re providing those printers with fine and 

dependable: offset lithographic presses, rotary letterpresses, power 

paper cutters, paper drills, bindery equipment, litho-chemicals and 

other graphic arts equipment. For details, write Harris-Seybold 

: Company, 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 










HARRIS-SEYBOLT 











ICAP ENCLOSURES BEING RUN ON HARRIS ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES AT ANDREW MILO PRESS, NEW YORK CITY * COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY CORNELIUS 





FReepom HAS ENDURED... 


It was 332 years ago that the Pilgrims set foot 
on Plymouth Rock, seeking an escape from the oppression 
__and tyranny they had suffered in the Old World. 


They came in search of freedom in the New World. 
They fought for that freedom, and they won it—freedom 


sigiih dhe jal lice ds as cl 
of our nation, the American people have clung fast 
to that berionge--aad: frebdges: endured, 


We, nthe pang nin, «ae a part and parcel 


ah wm ss Wuuatelin of oevicr ae asa 
continue to endure. That dissemination of knowledge is made 
possible by the use of paper, ink and printing presses. 


Recognition of our continuing obligation to preserve 
our American ,heritage will insure to future generations — 
the freedom which is every American's b 
The Society of 


Before all else, it is for this freedom that we should our frontispiec 
humbly give thanks on Thanksgiving Days : the illustra 
It depicts aba: 

ILE ; Pilgrims and « 

saeaad "Freedom has 

house organ of 
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Aere pone Some Aids tu Making 


QUICK ESTIMATES 


* Every estimator and often other 
members of a printing plant staff, 
who may know very little about 
estimating, must at times make a 
‘rough estimate’—frankly a guess 
—at the cost of a job. 

Usually, a regular customer or a 
prospective customer comes into the 
office or makes an urgent telephone 
call. He simply can’t wait for a regu- 
lar estimate to be made up. This can 
happen, too, during the lunch hour 
when the regular estimators are out 
of the office. 

Just as few of such quick cost cal- 
culations as possible should be made, 
and whoever makes them should be 
just as careful as possible. There 
can be some aid at hand in making 
such estimates, however brief the 
time allowed, and these aids should 
always be used. 

Three things can happen: 

(1) You can “guess” too high and 
lose the job—and the customer. It 
is quite possible that the inquirer has 
already priced the job somewhere 
else and your “rough” estimate may 
be ridiculously out of line in com- 
parison with the regularly made 
estimate of a competitor. If he al- 
ready has a price of $7.50 for a 
thousand letterheads and you ask 
him right quickly for $12.50, he may 
go away quietly and stay away. 

(2) Your guess can be entirely 
too low and you lose money on the 
job. If you accept and do the job at 
this low price, you are establishing 
a future price level that would mean 
continued losses. 

(3) There is the optimistic possi- 
bility that you can guess closely 





The Society of Mayflower Descendants is responsible for 
our frontispiece illustration this month. Norman Price 
did the illustration for International Nickel Company; 
it depicts aband t of | farming by the 
Pilgrims and establishment of Thanksgiving in 1623. 
Freedom has endured . . ." is from "House Dope," 
house organ of W. F. Hall Printing Co. of Chicago, Ill. 








enough to the actual cost and come 
out all right all the way round. 

It is the writer’s experience that 
the law of averages does not work 
favorably in this field. 

There are some things we can do 
to protect ourselves in making hur- 
ried estimates. We can be sure that 


let me insist: Don’t use this system 
where there is time and opportunity 
to make a regular estimate! How- 
ever accurate your guess may prove, 
it is always done at the risk of losing 
a customer. 

With caution lights blazing, we 
are going to give a form of rapid cost 





Every printer or salesman has encountered customers who want 


a "rough estimate" on the spot. Here are suggestions on how to 


do it by P. R. Russell, estimator for Parthenon Press, Nashville 





the customers know the possibility 
of our figure being so far out of line 
that adjustment may be necessary 
later. It should be presumed when 
a “rough” estimate is given that the 
customer is prepared to pay, say 10 
to 15 per cent more, and expects the 
printer to give him the benefit of it 
if the actual estimate or the final cost 
sheets prove to be 10 or 15 per cent 
lower. 

The writer recently gave this kind 
of an estimate on 2,000 letterheads. 
When the job was completed and 
costed, after the regular profit was 
added, the amount was 15 per cent 
less than the estimate. The customer 
would have been expected to pay a 
like increase, so he was entitled to 
this reduction. 

Even after a quick estimate has 
been made for a customer, the full 
specifications should be given to the 
estimating department and a regular 
estimate made up as soon as possible. 
The customer can then be given a 
confirming price by telephone or 
mail. An uncertain estimate can thus 
be made into an estimate in which 
both you and your customer can 
have confidence. 

Before offering any suggestions 
about making this type of estimate, 


calculator that may be typed or 
printed on a small card for use in 
quick estimates on such items as 
letterheads, envelopes, and a few 
simple office forms. This offers a per 
thousand price on stock (principal 
basic grades), a lockup and make- 
ready cost per form, press running 
time per thousand impressions, and 
some time for bindery handling and 
wrapping. By combining these esti- 
mates, a fairly sure total estimate 
may be used. The copy for the card, 
with attention especially to the “as- 
terisks,” appears on page 40. 

These figures themselves may be 
classed as “rough” in comparison 
with a carefully worked out esti- 
mate, but are far better than a pure 
guess at total cost. 

For a trial, suppose the inquiry is 
about 1,000 letterheads on No. 4 
Sulphite bond. From the first three 
columns, take the sums of $1.95, 
$4.40, and $1.25, for a total of $7.60. 
We insist on adding 25 cents for a 
stationery box and wrapping, mak- 
ing it $7.85. Substituting a 25 per 
cent rag stock would bring this total 
up to $9.10, net, for the order of 
1,000 letterheads. 

An even simpler card can be made 
up for letterheads and envelopes, 
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involving only two columns. The 
second represents a composite of 
lock-up, make-ready and press time 
on a quantity basis. 

Again we say that the figures used 
in these tables are solely by way of 
illustrations, and your tables should 
be carefully worked out with your 
own hour costs and your own hand 
and machine standards as they have 
been proved in your shop. These and 
all figures used for stock costs should 
be continually checked and tested 
for accuracy. 

This system, however well it may 
work out in one or any number of 
jobs, is not recommended as a sub- 
stitute for regular estimates, nor is 
it anything comparable with the fine 
price lists that are available. It is 
offered merely as something better 
than trying to pull a figure out of 
the thin air. 

Frequently, there is type to be set 
on one of these jobs that we are 
called upon to estimate in a hurry. 
There is an old rule of thumb that 
the time required to set display mat- 


ter will figure out close to two min- 
utes for each square inch of space 
covered by the display. Here are 
some other typesetting “hints” that 
have gone the rounds of both news- 
paper and commercial shop com- 
posing rooms: 

A handset line of 30 picas (five 
inches), or less, will take three min- 
utes; and each broken line requiring 
justification will take three minutes. 
Each rule of 30 picas or more should 
be counted at one minute in a display 
setup. 

A widely used rule in estimating 
the time required for setting machine 
composition (usually 30 picas or 
less) is one minute per line. Correc- 
tions in machine typesetting may 
be figured at 5 per cent of the total 
number of ems or lines. Take 5 per 
cent of the total number of ems and 
divide by the ems in the line to get 
the number of lines. Allow 30 to 35 
minutes for putting in 100 lines of 
corrections by hand. 

Estimating is one of the major 
problems in any manufacturing in- 


This rapid cost calculator may be printed on small card for making quick (and rough) estimates 





Stock per Thousand 


Lockup and Make- 


Press Run Per Bindery 





ready Per Form Thousand 
No. 4 Sulphite Bond $1.95* Single form basis Automatics on Fix a 
8'%4x11** sheets 3,000; charge 
No. 1 Sulphite Bond 2.10 Allow 8 periods on Envelopes for 
8 Hr. x Hour Cost 2,000 wrap- 
at $5.50 equals $440 Estimate ping 
25% Rag Content Bond 3.20 Allow % for 5%4x8% $1.12 to or box- 
50% Rag Content Bond 3.70 Allow about 5 periods $2.00 per ing. For 
for envelopes thousand Padding 


No. 1 Grade Mimeo 2.00 

No. 634 Envelopes 2.60 

No. 10 Envelopes 3.50 
(Envelopes 24* Sulphite) 





*Prices only suggestive. Make **Increase the Make- ***Based on the Miehle 
up your own list and schedule. ready for full forms, Vertical but purposely 


especially with rules 


slower speed 


omposite of lock-up, make-ready, press time 





Simpler card involves orily two col , shows 


P 





Stock Per Thousand 
including cutting 
and 5% Handling 


Lock-up, Make-ready and Press 
including Ink Allowance 





All stock 20# basis 


No. 4 Sulphite, $1.95 
No. 1 Sulphite, $2.10 
25% Rag Bond, $3.20 


50% Rag Bond, $3.70 
No. 634 Envelopes, $2.60 


No. 10 Envelopes, $3.50 
(Envelopes 24¢ Sulphite) 


Quantity 500 Letterheads, $5.05 
500 Envelopes, $5.65 


1000 Letterheads, $6.15 
1000 Envelopes, $7.05 
2000 Letterheads, $6.90 
2000 Envelopes, $7.90 
3000 Letterheads, $8.15 
3000 Envelopes, $9.65 
5000 Letterheads, $11.90 
5000 Envelopes, $14.50 
10000 Letterheads, $15.65 
10000 Envelopes, $20.65 





Where colored ink is asked for, add 16% of the press figure. For a rough estimate, 
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figures for 16¢ and 20% stock for letterheads are close enough to quote the same figure. 








dustry, and printing is certainly no 
exception. We should be careful in 
doing it whether we are allowed five 
minutes or five hours in which to 
make an estimate of the cost of doing 
a job. 


Check List for Selecting, 
Placing New Employees 


Reliable estimates place the cost 
of employee turnover anywhere 
from $200 to $2,000, depending on 
industry, plant, and job, but it is 
generally agreed that turnover is a 
growing problem today. The follow- 
ing is suggested as a check-list for 
any soft spots and possible correc- 
tion in the selection and placement 
of new employees: 

1. Do you hire at the first inter- 
view? If so, you’re not verifying 
whether a man has the experience 
he claims, or why he left his last 
job. If he is a recent arrival in town, 
has he found housing for his family? 
If not, and he can’t find suitable 
housing, there is a strong possibility 
he may leave after a few weeks of 
employment. 

2. Do you require a medical exam- 
ination? If not, you may be buying 
a lot of problems by hiring a worker 
who is in poor health, who may be 
the cause of serious accidents, unable 
to do his work properly, and prone to 
frequent absences. 

3. Do you tell the applicant exact- 
ly what is expected of him on the 
job? It’s far better to have him know 
immediately all the duties involved 
—pleasant and otherwise—and re- 
fuse the job, than to have him quit 
a week later. 

4. Do you explain your wage scale 
and terms of employment? If you 
have an incentive plan, how it 
works? When is payday? What pay- 
roll deductions are made? What 
group insurance or other benefits 
are provided? 

5. Do you invite questions about 


the job or work and take time to 


answer them on the level of his 
understanding? 

6. Do you inform a new employee 
right away of your shop rules? Or do 
you wait until it becomes necessary 
to reprimand him for breaking one? 

7. Do you introduce him to his 
foreman and whoever the foreman’s 
superior may be, and let him know 
to whom he will be responsible? 

8. Do you advise him of the loca- 
tion of lockers, time clock, wash- 
room, first-aid station, the time for 
rest periods?—From the News Let- 
ter of the Newark, (N. J.) Master 
Printers Association. 
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Why Discard Difficult Prospects, 
Customers You No Longer Have? 


* Ordinarily, printing salesmen dis- 
card from their lists names of such 
prospects who have indicated disin- 
clination to buy following a num- 
ber of calls. This is true even with 
former customers who, for some 
reason, have ceased patronage and 
in due course are considered not 
worth further solicitation. One en- 
terprising, foresighted printing sales- 
man, however, capitalizes to the full 
each possible prospect and customer. 
Never, if he possibly can help, will he 
scratch a prospect from his lists un- 
less, perhaps, in the case of death, 
or moving to some distant point. 
This alert printing salesman re- 
tains these difficult prospects, and 
apparently-lost customers in a spe- 
cial book under the heading of “Spe- 
cial Solicitation Prospects.” The 
title is adequately suggestive. From 
time to time this farsighted printing 
salesman will review his special list 
of prospects, especially when he has 
a novel and worth-while printing 
suggestion that he feels may interest 
these difficult buyers. When he finds 
that a certain new printing idea 


carries special appeal for certain of . 


these hard-to-sell prospects or for- 
mer customers, he forthwith gets in 
touch and outlines his proposition 
in such a way that a hitherto unre- 


sponsive prospect or no-longer- 


buying customer finally yields. 

Aided by his brisk selling person- 
ality, this printing salesman wins 
over many customers, thus, that 
otherwise would be completely lost 
to his company. His sales methods 
stand out because he has made it his 
business to apply individual selling 
tactics according to the individual 
prospect or customer. He varies his 
sales approach; practically no two 
selling talks are alike. Each of his 
interviews is liberally besprinkled 
with humanness. He finds it to his 
interest, above all, to cotton up to 
a prospect, so to speak. He contends, 
once a salesman gets into the good 
graces of a printing buyer, half the 
sales battle is won. 

This printing salesman has made 
it his unswerving practice, in any 
event, to call on each one of his hard 
prospects, at least once every six 
months. The special visits are fur- 
ther supplemented by an especially- 
written personal letter, couched in 
friendly vein, and reminding the 
recipient that he and his company 


are always eager to outline a special 
printing program. Every once in a 
while this salesman is rewarded 
with a reply, an inquiry for addi- 
tional details, an invitation to call; 
sometimes directly with an order, 
which altogether convinces him that 
it is a foolhardy printing salesman 





Printer’s Proofs 


Are your proofs doing a good sell- 
ing job for you? A printer's proofs 
are his salesmen and as such deserve 
every consideration in preparation to 
the end that they will create the best 
possible impression of him, his organi- 
zation and his craft. Proofs should 
reflect the care and competence that 
will go into the finished product. They 
should prove not only correct typog- 
raphy and layout but, equally impor- 
tant, high standards of craftsmanship 
and competent handling of the little 
details which add up to quality. 

In the category: of quality;-several 
points are worthy of consideration. 
when priming your "salesman" for a 
better selling job: 

(1) A good coated paper is recom- 

ded for customers’ proofs. News- 
print should be used only for jobs 
that are eventually to be run on simi- 
lar stock. 

(2) Proofs should never be sub- 
mitted with margins ink-smudged or 
soiled. They create an impression of 
disorder and carelessness. 

(3) Uneven inking, too, can create 
anything but a good impression— 
usually considerable doubt and con- 
cern as to whether the type is worn, 
broken or nicked, with much unneces- 
sary marking of proofs as a result. 

(4) Jobs should be proofread be- 
fore proofs are submitted and, as far 
as possible, free from typographical 
errors. Obvious errors in copy should 
be corrected and dubious ones ques- 
tioned on proof. Customers generally 
will appreciate a query of dates or 
data which on good authority the 
proofreader is prompted to challenge. 

(5) Proofs should be attractively 
presented—in duplicate, at least— 
perhaps in a folder or under a lead 
sheet or card bearing the name and 
address of the printer and a courteous 
request for return with approval or 
corrections. 

Your proofs advertise the calibre 
of your organization—let them do a 
good selling job for you! 

—Graphic Arts Hi-Lites 














indeed who permits hard prospects 
to become dormant. 

Undiscourageable as he is, this 
printing salesman is sold on the idea 
that one can never determine where 
the next sale may come from, and 
that, periodically, the entire list of 
prospects deserve checking. 

His philosophy can be better 
understood when we consider a fast- 
rule credo of his: “If a prospect has 
bought printing once, he can be in- 
duced to buy again—sell him what 
he needs, wants, and should have!” 
That’s sound sales psychology! At 
least it pays this successful printing 
salesman, who, because of his special 
sales efforts directed to hard-to-sell 
prospects and “stay-aways,” has 
sold thousands of dollars worth of 
extra printing that otherwise would 
never have developed, at least not to 
his credit—FRANK V. FAULHABER. 


PROPER PLANNING 


Through thorough and proper 
planning and frequent trips through 
your plant and in some cases a few 
additions of storage space, tables, 
and in some instan¢es minor addi- 
tions of equipment, it is possible to 
cut the costs of your operation sub- 
stantially. The writer once had an 
opportunity to observe one opera- 
tion recently where a firm had sev- 
eral tons of forms that had not been 
used for five years or more. Most 
certainly these forms were taking 
up valuable space and when they 
were not used in a reasonable period 
of time they should have been melted 
and sold. There are also cases where 
you have equipment that is rarely 
used except for possibly one specific 
job during the year and again, sound 
thought and judgment should be 
used to ascertain whether it is wise 
to retain such equipment which 
takes up valuable floor space and 
also represents a substantial invest- 
ment. It is wise to take a trip 
through your plant frequently to 
ascertain whether your operation is 
entirely streamlined or whether you 
have a lot of dead forms, non-pro- 
ducing equipment or improper pro- 
cedure of operation. Today your 
operation must be in high gear to 
stay in the swim of business.—C. L. 
BusHELL in Printing Industry of 
Seattle Bulletin. 


@ When you hire a new salesman, 
present him with an attractively 
framed “blow-up” of the firm’s busi- 
ness card with his name in place 
thereon. A business card will en- 
large up to 9x16 inches and still 
remain legible. 
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John Fass 
and the 


Hammer 
Creek 
Press 


This is the Hammer Creek Press, which with the 
Hell Box Press (even more ancient and smaller), 
is the main equipment used by John Fass for 
his typographic pieces, nationally recognized 


There is a touch of legend to this tiny press operated in a New York City 


cubicle where John Fass produces his choicest typographic ephemera 


* There is a touch of legend to this 
tiny press, operated by John Fass in 
the narrow confines of a New York 
City cubicle. It derives its rustic 
name from an obscure creek that 
flows through the outskirts of our 
character’s birthplace: Lititz, Penn- 
sylvania. Fass is one of the true 
adepts in the realm of typography 
with a background that includes 
affiliations with such printing estab- 
lishments as William Edwin Rudge 
and the Harbor Press. He has also 
to his credit the design of some of 
the choicest titles of the Limited 
Editions Club. 

For years, JF has been circulating 
his choice bits of ephemera amongst 
a small circle of friends and profes- 
sional associates, and these treasures 
are closely held. 

The Hammer Creek creations are 
done on a historic unit—the Hughes 
& Kimber hand press used by Bruce 
Rogers to turn out some of his own 
personal dainties while at the River- 
side Press. This cast-iron veteran 
press is all of 75 years old, yet it 
works without a kink in its joints. 
It handles a 7 x 11-inch chase. The 
Fass enterprise has a variety of 
virtues; it gives a glimpse of an 
earnest craftsman rehearsing his 
skill, tuning his touch, and orches- 
trating his faculties; it also shows 
what a person of taste and original- 
ity can achieve with a minimum of 
materials. 
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Perhaps the Fass magnum opus 
to date is “Type & Stick,” a much 
sought-after collector’s item. It 
measures 44% x 614 inches, numbers 
40 pages, and is limited to a mere 66 
copies. 

This typographic chef has artfully 
tossed together a select handful of 
types, tidbits of Monotype, Linotype 
and Stempel ornaments, along with 
some well-seasoned old cuts, and he 
has sprinkled them throughout the 
pages with savory finesse. 

Here are book plates, title pages, 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” Churchill’s 
“Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat,” and 
pungent epigrams, each individually 
served to the mind in a style that is 
a feast for the eye. The type orna- 
ments never get ornate and their 
fragments appear and reappear 
throughout the pages in refreshing 
formations. The type faces—Centaur, 
Blado, Arrighi, and Goudy Old Style 
—are used in the most random man- 
ner, and almost magically they seem 
to acquire an air of heightened 
significance. 

The Arak paper used adds to the 
character and substance of this opus. 
Five subdued shades appear 
throughout the pages: blue, gray, 


Fourth of a series of articles on 
the private presses of America 


Sy P. K. “Thomajan 


yellow, black, and brown, and these 
are spotted with pin-point nicety. 
The final touch is a triumph; the 
letter J is crossed with a bar, form- 
ing the initials of the Hammer Creek 
Press’ modest and somewhat eco- 
nomical proprietor. 

Another fascinating bit of Fass- 
iana is “The Four Seasons” with 
wood engravings by John De Pol. 
The deep-mooded images rendered 
with sensitive presswork acquire a 
serene and nostalgic charm as they 
nestle in the typographic gentilities 
of John Fass. 

A later collaboration is a small 
black portfolio inset with three De 
Pol wood engravings printed on rice 
paper. The subjects portray a scene 
along Hammer Creek, the Hammer 
Creek Press, and the Hell Box Press, 
a vest pocket unit on which Fass 
produced some of his earliest items. 

This fastidious craftsman often 
takes great thoughts from sources 
such as the Bible and enshrines 
them with a chiseled chasteness. His 
handling of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address has the laconic eloquence of 
this memorable speech. Its title page, 
in the form of a tint block plaque, 
is pinned down with gold stars. 

Another brochure recounts the 
history of Hammer Creek. It con- 
tains a hand-colored map on the 
center spread. The text is a histori- 
cal excerpt of old vintage, dated 
1883, and is excellent typography. 
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The character of a man is often 
indicated by his personal book plate. 
John Fass’ faithfully reflects what he 
is. There are three of them, which 
first of all throw light on his variable 
skill and the breadth of his points 
of view. Predominant is their ex- 
treme modesty and totality of effect, 
revealing the quiet perfectionist that 
he is. 

This fragmentary essay on a self- 
effacing subject would not be com- 
plete without some remarks snared 
from correspondence: 

“Ever since my school days I have 
been around a print shop—from a 
country newspaper to some of the 
finest shops in the city. I love the 
smell of printer’s ink, and when it 
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once gets into your system, it is 
there to stay. 

“I always wanted a small hand 
press to do certain things that one 
cannot do in the average print shop 
—and also for some experimenting 
to achieve different results. I think 
the main function of the private 
press is self-expression. 

“Printing on the hand press re- 
quires a paper that hasn’t too much 
or any sizing. Any nice textured, soft 
paper produces the best results. 

“TI have enjoyed working with 
John De Pol. He has a feeling for 
fine printing and is a good wood 
engraver. We have worked together 
on several small items with good 
results. My feeling is that the wood 
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cut or engraving and the hand press 
are a happy combination. 

“What I do is for pleasure. If, 
while printing, I should like to see a 
change made here or there or even 
a change in color, I do it. I like vari- 
ety, and after all I am doing it for 
my own satisfaction, so why should 
I adhere to rules, formulas, etc.? 
That takes the pleasure out of it 
and makes it strictly commercial.” 

Now, in case, you are suddenly 
seized with the desire to contact this 
retiring gentleman (with a view 
toward acquiring future classics), 
please observe the phone number on 
the Hammer Creek letterhead—it’s 
Highwater H-2-O. Perhaps, you can 
decipher an address out of this! 


“BLOOD — 
TOIL 

_ TEARS 
AND 

SWEAT” 





A Brief History of the Early 
FORGES 
& 
GRISTMILLS 


along the Hammer Creck 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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Type ornaments used by Mr. Fass never get ornate and their fragments 
appear and reappear throughout his pages in refreshing formations. 
Type faces—Centaur, Blado, Arrighi, and Goudy Oldstyle—are used in 
most random manner. Press used by Mr. Fass is a Hughes & Kimber, 
once used by Bruce Rogers, is 75 years old, will handle a 7x11 chase 


Outstanding examples of the work of John Fass on Hammer Creek 
Press. None of the pieces is larger than 4x634 inches and smallest is 
Ix!'/o inches (book plate). Perhaps the magnum opus to date is "Type 
and Stick," much sought-after collector's item (shown at top of panel). 
It measures 4!/2 x6!/2 inches, numbers 40 pages, and limited to 66 copies. 
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The Printer and His Income Tax 


When and how does what you own qualify as an income tax deduction? 
Here are some questions asked by printers with answers approved by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue on such tough problems as depreciation 


% When and how does what you 
own qualify as an income tax deduc- 
tion? Here are a number of ques- 
tions about property-and-income 
tax that printers frequently ask, 
together with authoritative answers: 

Q—Can I depreciate all of the 
property the plant owns? 

A—On the books you keep for 
yourself—yes—if you wish to. But 
on bookkeeping for Uncle Sam’s tax 
men, you cannot. 

The land on which your building 
stands—if you own it—cannot be 
depreciated. Land does not wear out 
and, unless it should be actually sold 
at a lower figure than the amount 
which was paid for it, it does not lose 
in value. (In the event of a sale of 
land for a real dollar loss, the loss 
may be deducted as either a long- 
term or a short-term loss, depend- 
ing upon whether it had been held 
for less, or longer, than six months.) 

However, the improvements to the 
land depreciate in value. These are 
the things which man has made and 
placed upon the land. 

Moreover, any other property 
which has a useful life of one year 
or longer may be depreciated. If it’s 
a mere supply item designed to be 
used then discarded, or another 
thing which lasts less than a year 
before becoming worn out, its cost 
may be charged off directly as an 
operating cost. 

Q—We were slapped with a pav- 
ing lien last year. May I take off 
this tax? 

A—The Bureau of Internal Reve- 

nue says: “Taxes for local benefits 
such as assessments for streets, side- 
walks and the like, which tend to 
enhance the value of the property, 
should be capitalized.” In other 
words—carry the cost on your de- 
preciation records. 
Q—An out-building where supplies 
were stored burned to the ground 
with all its contents. Can we claim 
it as a loss? 

A—Certainly. However, there is 
a “but” attached to this go-ahead. 
It hinges on how much of the loss 
your insurance company made good. 

Let’s say that the out-building was 
worth $5,000 and its contents an- 
other $2,000. Insurance fully covered 
both, and the insurance company 
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sent a check to you promptly. You 
have actually suffered no loss in 
money—Uncle Sam doesn’t count 
headaches or lost motion making up 
for the damage—and so you cannot 
claim a loss here. 

Suppose, though, that only the 
building was insured, and for merely 
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$4,000. You had a net casualty loss, 
then, of $1,000 on the building, plus 
$2,000 on the contents. You can 
claim full tax deduction for this $3,- 
000 business loss. 

In other words, it works this way: 
The loss may be claimed only to 
the extent that insurance did not 
repay the money. If your plant had 
no insurance, claim all the loss. If 
insurance partially covered the loss, 
claim only the net loss. If insurance 
paid off to the tune of the full fire 
loss, you cannot claim a deduction 
on your income tax return. 
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Q—Over how long a time may the 
cost of various depreciable items of 
property be amortized? 

A—That depends upon what each 
is. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
issues a “green book” of probable 
useful lives. The figures in this book 
are, of course, only “average” fig- 
ures which apply to most shops. The 
governing factor in determining how 
long to carry depreciation on an item 
is the actual useful life of the prop- 
erty. Here are a few of the average 
figures suggested by the Treasury: 

Typesetting Machines ...20 years 

Type faces (metal) 6 years 

Trimmers 

Litho stones 

Stitchers 

Stacking machines 

Ruling machines 

Routers 

Hand presses 

Power presses 

Melting pots (gas-fired) . 6 years 

Electric melting pots ....10 years 

Casting molds 

Galleys 

Rotary folders 

Cutters 

Conveyors 

Rule-casting machines ..10 years 

Slug-casting machines ..15 years 

Casting boxes 10 years 

Binders 

Q—What sort of bookkeeping does 
the Treasury demand in computing 
depreciation on longer-than-a-year- 
of-useful-life property? 

A—The Treasury does not de- 
mand any special method. But the 
way you do it must conform to some 
established accounting practice, and 
it must be consistent—it can’t be on 
one basis this year, another basis 
next year. Says the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue on the subject: 

“The capital sum to be replaced 
by allowances for depreciation over 
the useful life of the property may 
either be deducted in equal annual 
installments or in accordance with 
any other recognized trade practice, 
such as apportionment to units of 
production. While no specific method 
is prescribed, whatever plan or 
method of apportionment is adopted 
must be reasonable and cannot be 
changed in a later year without the 
consent of the Commissioner. The 
methods in general use by taxpayers 
are the “straight-line” and the “unit 
of production,” the latter being used 
for the most part by taxpayers own- 
ing natural resource property. These, 
with other methods used to a lesser 
extent, are described below. 

“Under the straight-line method, 
the cost or other basis of the pro- 
perty, less its estimated salvage 


20 years 


15 years 
10 years 


value, is deducted in equal annual 
installments over the period of its 
estimated useful life. Ordinarily, the 
depreciation deduction is computed 
by applying a depreciation rate ex- 
pressed as a percentage to the cost 
or other basis to be recovered, but 
it also may be computed by dividing 
that cost or other basis by the esti- 
mated useful life. The estimated use- 
ful life is subject to modification in 
the light of conditions known to exist 
at the end of each taxable period. 
Ordinarily, depreciation computed 
by this method represents the actual 
diminution in service value from 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 98? 


1. To avoid a hernia, you should 
squat to pick up stock lifts or 
heavy forms. True or false? 

. Pen ruling is now too slow to 
be competitive. True or false? 
Book printing is going down 
hill. Fewer books were pub- 
lished in 1951 than in 1950. True 
or false? 

. The percentage increase in ty- 
pographical corrections of books 
is higher than the increase of 
original setting. True or false? 

. The general trend in offset is 
to larger presses for multicolor 
work and small presses for 
single color. True or false? 

. What wage-earners normally 
make the most money—and 
who makes the least—in the 
graphic arts? 

. Why do the em and en quad on 
some linecasting machine mat- 
rices vary in set-wise width? 

. Dry offset press plates have 
been known to run for millions 
and millions of impressions. 
How many millions? 

a. 2,000,000.  c. 8,000,000. 

b. 5,000,000. d. 13,000,000. 

A customer wants you to print 
a mailing piece on which a coin 
is affixed. Is this legal? 

. To get a good gold color, it is 
good to overprint a first im- 
pression in aluminum ink. True 


or false? 
- 











year to year as closely as the de- 
preciation computed by any other 
method. The practical simplicity in 
accounting records required and the 
ease and facility by which revisions 
or changing life estimates may be 
applied tend to make this method 
most acceptable for general use. 

“Unit of production method is 
peculiarly applicable in determining 
depreciation for property used in the 
exploitation of natural resources, 
such as mineral deposits or timber, 
the available reserves of which limit 
the useful life of the depreciable 
property. Under such circumstances, 
the rate of exhaustion of the natural 
resources measures the useful life of 
the physical property. By dividing 
the cost or other basis less estimated 
salvage value by the estimated avail- 
able reserves of raw material, a unit 
cost is obtained which, when multi- 
plied by the units produced during 
a given year, gives ‘the depreciation 
sustained for that year. Deprecia- 
tion, at least to the extent of that 
based upon decay and normal ob- 
solescence, is allowable and should 
be deducted during the period when 
property is idle or is producing at a 
rate below normal. 

“In case of depreciable property 
the useful life of which is not limited 
by sources of supply, however, un- 
certain and unpredictable factors 
arise to.such an extent as to make 
application of the method very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Use of the 
method must be confined to these 
items in the property account whose 
useful lives are determined by the 
factors of wear and tear or where 
the extent of use or the rate of pro- 
duction measures the rate of exhaus- 
tion of the property. When such a 
separation can be made, it is then 
necessary to forecast for those items, 
the useful lives of which are con- 
trolled by extent of use the total 
number of units to be produced 
during their useful lives, in order 
to obtain a cost factor to be applied 
against units produced each year in 
arriving at the depreciation allow- 
ance. For most property it is not 
possible to obtain this information 
with any reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy and, therefore, the method is 
not considered an acceptable one 
for general application to the ma- 
chinery account of industrial con- 
cerns, or to the property of those 
companies exploiting a natural re- 
source with reserves sufficient to ex- 
tend operations beyond the physical 
life of the original plant. 

“Under the declining balance meth- 
od the amount of depreciation is 

(Turn to page 77) 
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Western's old lobby before remodeling. Note high ceilings, wasted space, exposed sprinkler lines, lack of privacy. Note new, attractive lobby 


Aere's One Printer Whe Wakes 
Good Impressions 


% Among printers apt to make good 
first impressions is the Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co. 

For one thing, the company has 
modernized its offices. About three 
years ago, Western found that its 
office facilities were not keeping 
pace with the expanded plant facili- 
ties. The company did something 
about the situation. First, they sur- 
veyed the lobby in their Racine, 
Wisconsin, offices. The lobby was 
large, but not functional. Switch- 
board operators were fenced off to 
one side in waist-high cages. Some- 
times three or four people were 
gathered at the cage while the oper- 
ators tried to handle the calls and 
their visitors. Furnishings and fix- 
tures were not in keeping with the 
modern trend. Old-fashioned, dark, 
stained windows served no useful 
purpose. Overhead sprinkler lines 
were exposed. 

The new Racine lobby is an inter- 
esting change. Ceilings were dropped 
and the sprinkler system concealed 
with the sprinkler heads flush. Par- 
titions were torn down to make 
room for private offices and small 
conference rooms. New, comfortable 
chairs replaced the leather couch. 
Decorative lamps and plants were 
added. Display panels were installed 
to show the variety of products West- 
ern makes. The switchboard oper- 
ators were given a private office and 
only one of the operators, seated 
nearest the receptionist’s window, 
handles the visitors. 

The small conference rooms adja- 
cent to the lobby promote privacy 
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By Lillian Stemp 


for callers. The rooms have proved 
more efficient than the former out- 
in-the-open conversational practice. 
The arrangement also discourages 
lobby visiting and keeps the latter 
area free from congestion. The com- 
pany does not believe in “lobby sit- 
ting.” It tries to impress upon its 
personnel that it is discourteous to 
keep visitors waiting. 

The offices are air conditioned 
throughout and are acoustically 
treated. Fluorescent fixtures provide 
illumination. 

Western also tries to make visitors 
feel welcome. Company representa- 
tives will arrange to meet them per- 
sonally at the train if the company is 
informed of the expected arrival 
time. Parkirig facilities are provided 
for the visitor who drives to the 
plant. 

The company not only tries to 
make everyone feel welcome, but it 
also believes it is a privilege to show 
the folks around. To that end, the 
company has developed a tour plan. 
These planned tours have been in 
effect since May, 1947, and are 
scheduled for Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Western doubts whether the 





tours do much as far as advertising 
is concerned. The company is sure, 
however, that the tours do a lot of 
good as far as public relations are 
concerned. Some years ago Dilman 
Smith, vice-president of the Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, 
New Jersey, told Western that plant 
tours were a very good way to help 
build good public relations. 
Western believes along with Mr. 
Smith that it is not enough for a 
company to do good in a community, 
it must also let others know what is 
being done. The company believes it 
has something to show in the way 
of good housekeeping, good working 
conditions, and an outstanding safe- 
ty program. It is conceivable that 
groups of visitors such as the Home- 
makers will keep Western in mind 
favorably when their own children 
grow up and are looking for work. 
Tours originate in the conference 
room with a welcome and a few 
words about safety by the personnel 
director. After that, 18 color slides 
of Western’s products are shown. 
Copies of the story of Western are 
distributed and then a guide is as- 
signed to each group of five to eight 
people. Tours are timed for either 
one hour or one and a half-hours. 
For example, the time schedule for 





Does your lobby or entrance make a good impression on customers 


or prospective customers? The Western Printing and Lithographing 


Co. modernized lobby for better impression, greater convenience 
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the hour tour allots five minutes to 
the transfer department, eight to 
offset, five to card presses, five to 
cylinder pressroom, five to playing 
card and die cutting, five to die cut- 
ting, ten to the bindery, five to the 
folding department and five to play- 
ing card finish. 

The tour program does not take too 
much time away from the company’s 
personnel because Western has a set 
policy. The company takes anyone 
through, provided that he is of senior 
high age or older. If it were to meet 
requests by the elementary school 
groups and younger organizations, 
there would not be enough guide 
time available. Anyway, it does not 
believe that the younger children 
get enough out of a plant visit. Other 
limitations are to handle not more 
than one big tour in any one week. 
The smallest tour has consisted of 
one individual and the largest in- 
cluded 140 persons. 

Many of the guides come from the 
cost department. The tour experi- 
ence is very helpful to them in keep- 
ing up with what is going on inside 
the plant. The guides have taken 
nearly 2,500 visitors through the 
plant in the five years the tour plan 
has been operating. The visitors 
have included groups such as the 
Homemakers, teachers, ministers, 
church groups, business associations, 
luncheon clubs and many high school 
students. Besides the home folks, 
Western has been host to visitors 


The St. Louis plant of Western Printing and Lithographing Company floodlights current outdoor 
posters in the reception room. Customers and visitors are kept informed of Western's products 


from Australia, Egypt, England, 
India, Ceylon and Japan. Guides are 
selected with care and are assigned 
so that they can be most helpful in 
explaining the processes and equip- 
iment. The guides are given :ad- 
vance notice of the tours through a 
plant tour data sheet, which also 


Private office in Racine for vice-presidents in charge of printing sales gives ample working 
surfaces for checking proofs, arranging dummies, carrying out details with commercial customers 


serves as a check list for arrange- 
ments for the details of the tour. 

Another way Western makes a 
good first impression is through the 
private office facilities of its execu- 
tives. For example, the vice-presi- 
dents in charge of commercial sales 
supervise the sales department staff 
which contacts commercial custom- 
ers. They have ample space to carry 
through any detail work. Working 
surfaces are provided for checking 
proofs and arranging dummies. The 
office is also large enough to hold 
meetings and to have conferences 
with customers. 

Making a good first impression is 
not confined to Western’s Racine 
plant. The modernization policy is 
typical of facilities in Poughkeepsie 
and St. Louis. In St. Louis, Western 
emphasizes its awareness of cus- 
tomer relations by floodlighting its 
current outdoor posters in the re- 
ception room. The huge display is 
changed several times a week and 
gives not only the customers but 
visitors an idea of Western’s prod- 
ucts. Occasionally, one of the bill- 
board posters is sent to Racine and 
displayed there to acquaint the em- 
ployees with St. Louis’ products. 


FORMULA FOR INCREASED PROFITS: 
Know what it costs to produce each 
individual job—charge that cost 
plus an adequate profit—be pre- 
pared to turn down any job that is 
not profitable. 
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Here Are Some Sales Aids 
For Live Printing Salesmen 


* Printing salesmen face this situa- 
tion almost every day! A customer 
wants a reprint as is or a revised or 
corrected version of an office form, 
piece of stationery or other jobs of 
printing. You answer the call and 
anticipate picking up the order with 
a minimum of time and effort. So far 
so good, except that the customer 
does not have a single sample left. 
You have to go back to the shop 
and ransack the place in an effort to 
find one. The writer has even had 
to go into the composing room, have 
the standing type locked up, and 
make a press proof to work from in 
doing the reprint. 

Here is the first of several sales 
aid suggestions. 

Make up an attractive envelope 
or pocket type cardboard folder, size 
84x11. Take one of these to each 
of your regular customers with your 
firm name, address, telephone, your 
own name as sales representative 
printed or stamped on the folder 
where it is sure to be seen. Stamp it 
on an embossing press with imita- 
tion gold if the material will take 
it. Suggest to the customer that 
when you deliver to him a piece of 
printing that two or more samples 
be immediately placed in this folder 
for future use. 


By P. R. Russell 


Parthenon Press, Nashville 


You might even go a step further 


than this. Print a small sticker read- 
ing as follows: 


THIS JOB WAS PRINTED BY THE 
JOE SMITH PRINTING CO. 
RPRURVEPEIIVETED 6.x .c ose siv:s 00 sore eis 


Quantity ........<: LIC Gee peat 
Printer Is Holding Type—Yes( ) 
No ( ) 


Next Order Needed about ...... 


Suggest that this sticker be at- 
tached to one of the two samples 
placed in the folder. The sample 
without the sticker can be removed 
in preparing the next order. 

The writer as a reporter for sev- 
eral insurance trade papers and in 
contacting key men in the insurance 
field has learned a great deal about 
the workings of a local insurance 
agency. In the agency office is kept 
a complete file record of every in- 
surance policy in force, including 
particularly the date of expiration 
of each policy. 

The agent watches his file record, 
constantly issuing and delivering to 
each policyholder a policy renewal 


well in advance of the actual ex- 
piration date of the old policy. The 
agent continues to add to his take 
from this wonderful “nest” of busi- 
ness year after year. Should the 
agency change hands, be sold or 
passed along as an inheritance, the 
value in dollars and cents placed 
upon this file would amaze anyone 
outside the insurance business. 

To an effective degree the printer 
or his salesman can develop a file of 
information of comparative value, a 
veritable “nest” from which more 
and more good business can be 
drawn continually. 

Set up a file record of your 
customer’s use of such items as sta- 
tionery, office forms, promotional 
folders, etc. How long will it re- 
quire the customer to use 5,000 en- 
velopes? Your record on sales to 
him should give you this informa- 
tion. In setting up your record, ask 
the office secretary or someone re- 
sponsible for buying printing sup- 
plies. It may cost you a few coffees 
or cokes but it will be worth while. 
Business and professional people 
are using up printed materials just 
as insurance policy holders use up 
the duration time of their policies. 
Supplies of printing “expire” just as 
surely as do these instruments of 
insurance coverage. 

Set up a file on as many regular 
customers as you possibly can. Each 
file card should show the purchase of 
an order of printing and also your 
“forecast” date of when more of the 
same material will be needed. For 
this date, any time within two 


Keep a 5x8-inch production record card, complete in detail and description of each job; show progressive steps from start to delivery 


Job Number Title 


Ordered By 





Date Received Descriptioa 


Quantity Press Date 


Delivery Date 


Date Wanted 





No. Pages 


Trim Size 


Fold 0 Saddle Stitch 0 


Side Stitch 0 Sew 0 Trim O 





Lockup Pages on 


x Other: 





Lockup Pages on 








Lockup Pages on 





Foundry 





Proof to: 


Deliver or Ship To: 





Body Stock 








Cover Stock 





Body Ink Cover Ink 





— 
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JOB PROGRESS RECORD 





Proof Out 





Proofs Returned 





To Foundry 
For Plates 





Finished Plates 
From Fo 





Ready for Lockup 





To Press 





Finished Press 





Folding 





Sewing or Stitching 








Case Making 








Casing in 





Power Embossing 








Round and Backing 








Back Lining 








Press Count 


Bindery Count 


Amount Delivered 





Other Information 


Form on back of 5x8 card shown on page 48 indicates job progress for future order scheduling 


months (60 days) will be sufficiently 
accurate, since a part of that time 
will be required to reproduce the 


job. By use of this plan, you can 
soon determine for yourself the ac- 
curacy of your system and perhaps 
reduce this variation time to a 
month. That is short of enough. 

Be sure to make your contact 
about a job when the forecast date 


comes near. Don’t wait too long so | 


that you won’t have adequate time 
to do the job. The impossible may 
take a little longer in the Army’s 
Engineering Corps, but it is still im- 
possible in the printing business. 
Horrid thought, but you may have 
a competitor who can do the job in 
the time requested. 

In our office we keep a produc- 
tion record card, absolutely com- 
plete in detail and description of a 
job, date of entering the job, each 
progressive step of production, de- 
livery date, and amount of billing. 
This is a unit of production and 
remains in the production depart- 
ment (see illustration), but a copy 
can be made for a separate filing. 
Some firms may want to use only a 
3x5 card and brief the information. 

Here is the effective combined use 
of the card and the sample folder or 
file you have placed with your cus- 
tomer. With a sample of a reorder, 
you can pull out your record card 
and quickly prepare complete in- 


struction sheets without any other 
assistance. For the printer to keep a 
complete sample file for all his cus- 
tomers would require more space 
and more office help than the aver- 
age printer can afford. It is no bur- 
den for customers to maintain a file 
for their own printer, and it is not 
too great a burden for the printer 
to maintain that precious file record. 

Be sure to keep an adequate record 
of customers’ jobs that may possibly 
be used in wholesale quantities. If 
any customer should unexpectedly 
decide to get out a quantity promo- 
tional mailing, you should be ready 
to provide the printing supplies. You 
should watch his “expirations” care- 
fully and make sure that he buys 
often enough and sufficient quanti- 
ties of each item. 

The average customer will ap- 
preciate more than you realize the 
fact that you are interested enough 
in his business to keep a record of 
how he consumes printing supplies. 
Many are egotistical enough to ap- 
preciate being told just how much 
they are spending for printing in a 
year. This may lead to a fishing or 
hunting trip for the customer or his 
purchasing agent just to “cement” 
relationships. Many salesmen have 
found it pays. How are you going 
to bestow these “favors” unless you 
know how much each customer is 
spending with you annually? 


In time your customers are going 
to have letterheads and other forms 
that become unusable for one reason 
or another. Don’t let them be thrown 
in the waste basket; ask to be al- 
lowed to take them back to your 
plant where you can have your 
bindery glue them up, printed side 
down, into scratch pads, at no charge. 
Your customer will be made to feel 
that the unused material is not a 
total loss. Any office can always 
use these pads. 

Sometimes a larger printed card 
can have the printing trimmed off 
and a smaller blank card, such as 
a 3x5 file card, left over. The print- 
ing can be cut off letterheads and 
the rest of the sheet used. In a small 
town shop, a customer was left with 
a large quantity of letterheads he 
couldn’t use. By changing the size to 
51%4x8 (he was a professional man), 
the printer printed the heading on 
the other end of the sheet and re- 
covered a great deal of the value of 
the stock which was a 75 per cent 
rag bond. 

One successful printing salesman 
makes a point of maintaining a care- 
fully planned schedule for all rou- 
tine business calls—even to the hour 
of the day. Each customer knows 
when to expect him and usually has 
some business for him. He very sel- 
dom has to be called. His own office 
has his schedule, of course, and he 
can be reached at any time. We all 
know the value of that. 

A good feature of this system is 
that it emphasizes in the customer’s 
mind the importance of this sales- 
man’s calls. The impression is estab- 
lished that all of this is being done 
for the particular convenience of 
the customer. Try it yourself. 

This same salesman has another 
methodical habit. He manages to get 
and keep a record of birthdays and 
special anniversaries of key people, 
office secretaries, and others, wher- 
ever he calls. There are modest 
remembrances for each one when the 
occasion arrives. The gift doesn’t 
have to be expensive—just evidence 
that you have remembered. The 
salesman has been known to assist 
lady friends in little shopping ex- 
cursions where a man’s services were 
needed. If you are not the type, all 
this may sound absurd, but it pays. 

A life insurance agent, a friend of 
the writer’s, boasted one day that he 
has a “nest of prospects” for life in- 
surance, and all he had to do was 
to reach in the nest and pull one out. 
Both fire and life insurance agents 
are among the top money makers. 
They have worked out usable plans 
of finding and keeping business. 
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Printers, by Reducing Accidents, 
Can Lower Base Insurance Rates 


By Leslie H. Allen 

* The Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, D. C., has agreed to join 
the Printing and Publishing Section 
of the National Safety Council. This 
action followed an address on print- 
ing plant safety by Willard A. An- 
derson, Government Printing Office 
plant engineer and general chairman 
of the Section. He pointed out that 
trade associations throughout the 
country can render valuable service 
to their members by joining the Sec- 
tion at an annual fee of $35. 

“The Section is not primarily in- 
terested in the fee,” he said, “but 
needs active participation of every 
graphic arts association in order to 
reach small and medium-sized plants 
with its accident prevention program. 
We are handicapped by not having 
sufficient statistics on accidents. Mis- 
haps have to be reported to com- 
pensation commissions. If copies of 
such reports can be made available 
to local associations, and tabulated, 
the Section can learn what is caus- 
ing accidents in small and medium- 
sized plants, and so prepare safety 
materials which will be more effec- 
tive in reducing the most prevalent 
accidents. 

“Most small and medium-sized 
plants do very little about prevent- 
ing accidents. They seem to feel 
secure since they are covered by 
compensation insurance. They do not 
realize that their accident experi- 
ence as a group determines the 
amount of insurance they pay. 

“Many members of the industry 
do not realize that the compensation 
rates they pay are based upon acci- 
dent experience. Companies paying 
less than $1,000 annual premium 
can, as individuals, do nothing to 
change their rates. The manual or 
base rate is determined by the acci- 
dent experience of all members of 
the printing industry in a particular 
state or area. 

“A printer large enough to be en- 
titled to merit ratings on his pre- 
miums can save money and place 
himself in a more favorable com- 
petitive position. Although the merit 
rating does not apply to the small 
printer, by reducing accidents he 
can help to lower the base rate, 
which reflects the accident experi- 
ence of the industry in his area. 

“During the five years of its ac- 
tivity, the Section has found very 
little interest in safety programs on 
the part of small and medium-sized 
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operators. We have concluded that 
we cannot interest them individu- 
ally, but must approach them through 
their local trade associations. 

“The printing industry as a whole 
cannot progress safetywise unless 
each small printer progresses. To 
establish records comparable with 
those of other more hazardous in- 
dustries, it is necessary that every 
plant should have a safety program. 

“In co-operation with the Edu- 
cational Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, the Section is working out 
a safety manual which will reach 
small and medium-sized plants 
through local associations which are 
Section members. The manual out- 
lines hazards in various printing 
plant departments and covers the 
fundamentals of guarding the ma- 
chinery; use of color, maintenance, 


radio-active static eliminators; ma- 
terials handling, good housekeeping, 
and setting up a safety program, in- 
cluding assignment of responsibility, 
first-aid service, the foreman’s role, 
employee participation, plant in- 
spection, safety training and the 
maintenance of the program. The 
Educational Council proposes to pre- 
pare an instructors’ manual. It is also 
proposed that Printing Industry of 
America provide other assistance 
for the local associations in setting 
up training courses and continuing 
regular meetings, using the manual, 
instruction guide and National Safe- 
ty Council material. 

“Capable leadership for a plant 
safety program is essential. It can be 
developed through safety training 
meetings sponsored by local associa- 
tions. Do not just go through the 
motions. Be enthusiastic about pre- 
venting accidents, and you will find 
your employees reflecting your en- 
thusiasm. You must have-self-confi- 
dence to inspire your employees and 
make them safety conscious.” 


William Wolfer Retires at 80 From Lifetime in Industry 


William Wolfer, Sr., in the printing 
business for 67 years, retired from 
his Los Angeles supply business on 
his 80th birthday this year because 
of illness. Active up until the time 
of his retirement, he was recently 
honored for his many years of com- 
munity service by the Printing In- 
dustries Association of Los Angeles. 

Born in New York state, he came 
to California with his parents as an 
infant. He started as an apprentice 
in a printing plant at the age of 13, 
and among his early recollections of 
the trade were the long hours. 

“T used to kick a foot-power press 
for ten or more hours a day for six 
days a week. We didn’t have it as 
easy as the present generation,” Mr. 
Wolfer said. 

He became a charter member in 
the Printing Pressmen and Feeders 
Union of Los Angeles. Later he 
became a partner or owner of a 
number of printing plants, including 
Ford-Ellis, Wayside Press, Indepen- 
dent Press Room, Trade Press Room, 
and finally the Wolfer Printing Com- 
pany, which still carries his name, 
although he has been out of it for 
many years. 

In 1900 he marked one of the mile- 
stones in the development of printing 
by producing the first job using half- 
tone engravings printed in the West. 

He purchased and installed the 
first cylinder press to be seen in 
Los Angeles. He witnessed the de- 
velopment of West Coast printing 
into an industrial giant. 


In 1927 he went out of the trade 
and into the printing supply business. 
His wide acquaintance, his integrity 
and capacity for friendship were of 
value in serving thousands of Cali- 
fornia printers. 

William Wolfer, Jr., went into the 
Trade Press Room in 1919 and 
learned the trade under his father. 
The young man stayed with that firm 
until 1935 when he joined his father 
in the supply business, which they 
have since carried on together as 
Wolfer Printers Supply, Inc. 


William Wolfer, Sr., "grand old man of the 
printing industry," retired recently. He was 
given “Award of Merit’ by Los Angeles PIA 
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These Government Agencies 
Let Printing Contracts 


Proper sources of contact are highly 
important to the commercial, periodical 
or book printer who wishes to obtain 
work contracted by Government agen- 
cies. Listed are procurement offices in 
charge of contracts for publication of 
books and periodicals. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE: Harry Meem, procurement 
officer, procurement section, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. For 
publications to be placed on sale 
through GPO: Daniel H. Campbell, 
director of purchases, Government 
Printing Office. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 
TRATION: William C. Cleary, director 
of management, Room 7137, G.S.A. 
Building, 18th and F Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: Cen- 
tral Procurement Information Office 
will supply list of contracting officers 
responsible for training manuals in all 
branches of the Services. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION: 
Clarence Little, publications control 
officer, 1901 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

COAST GUARD: Lt. Comdr. F. P. 
Bergmeister, chief, procurement sec- 
tion, Room 6002, Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, 1300 E Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR AERONAUTICS: Work done 
in own printing shop, or contracted 
through GPO. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORI- 
TY: Contracts through GPO. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT: Archibald 
C. Keegin, chief, purchasing division, 
Room 1211, Dept. of Justice Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND 
PRINTING: P. B. Ashburn, purchasing 
officer, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, 14th and C Streets, S. W., Washing- 
ton 25; D: C. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT: Har- 
rison Parkman, purchasing agent, U.S. 
Post Office Dept., Pennsylvania Ave. 
between 12th and 13th Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINIS- 
TRATION: Helen Calvert, purchasing 
agent, procurement branch, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, T-5 Building, 
16th & Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORP.: Eugene Grinder, chief, print- 
ing and duplicating branch, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., 811 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


* A craftsman of the late 1500’s could 
purchase a press complete with fittings 
for the price of 127 crowns (approxi- 
mately $158 in American money). 








Printers’ Terms 
AS SEEN BY THE CARTOONIST 


We have recently received a copy of the Milwaukee Journal's 
Style Book in which rules of grammar and dull instructions are 
enlivened with jocular and sometimes ribald thumb-nail cuts. 
Some of these illustrations pertain only to newspaper work, 
but below are reproduced some which are just as applicable to 
different phases of printing and the graphic arts business. 
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Printers andjit 
Self-Aduertising 


Shown on this and the facing page are 
some of the winning specimens in the Best 
Printers’ and Lithographers’ Self-Advertising 
Contest, sponsored by the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc. More than 400 entries in 
the contest were on display at the PIA an- 
nual convention in St. Louis in October 

First prize award in each of three cate- 
gories involving campaigns was $1,000; 
second prize awards were Benjamin Frank. 
lin statuettes, also given as first prize awards 
in the indvidual specimen division. 

The three $1,000 money prizes and the 
statuettes were contributed by the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company of Pittsburgh, 
whose advertising manager, William T. 
Clawson, conducted the contest for PIA, 
prepared the exhibits in St. Louis, and will, 
in the months to come, present and describe 
the exhibitions to various printers’ organizo- 
tions throughout the United States. 

In the campaign division (19 or fewer 
employees), first prize was won by the Hub 
Offset Company of Boston; an announce- 
ment folder for the new shop, as part of a 
pretentious campaign, is shown on_ this 
page, left of center. 

Second prize in this category went to the 
Fine Arts Litho Company of Dallas, Texas. 
The Will Rogers piece, top of panel on 
this page, has been selected from this 
campaign. 

The honorable mention certificates were 
awarded to Cooper-Warnick Company, 
Philadelphia; Lizzlyn Press, South Pomfret, 
Vermont, and Frederic M. Pannebaker of 
Denver. 

In the campaign category for plants 
with more than 20 and fewer than 100 
employees, first prize went to the Veritone 
e: Company, Chicago; one section of the 

VER/TONE VERITONE ve ERITONE : campaign is shown immediately to the left. 

Another Chicago printer, the Huron Press, 

Inc., won second prize; the front of a 

folder, and the same folder opened, ap- fiion of A 
pear in the center of the panel on page fp Wore 
53. Honorable mention certificates went 

to Rous & Mann Press, Limited, Toronto, 

Ontario, and to the Standard Printing 

Company of Hannibal, Missouri. 

We: In plants with 100 or more employees, 

Sn he a campaign category, first prize went to Ed- 
ADVERTISING £4 ward Stern and Company, Inc., Philadel- 

2 HOw battle phia; Second prize went to the John Maher 
4 Printing Company, Chicago. Honorable 
mention certificates were awarded to James 
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Gray, Inc., New York City; Monsen-Chi- 
cago, Inc., Chicago; McCormick-Armstrong 
Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas, and Muirson 
Labe! Co., Inc., San Jose, California. 

In the individual specimen division for 
printers and lithographers with 19 or fewer 
employees, first prize was taken by Fred- 
eric M. Pannebaker, Denver, Colorado, 
who flew to St. Louis from Dallas, Texas, 
especially to receive the award. The win- 
ning specimen is shown at the bottom of 
the panel on this page. Honorable men- 
tion certificates were presented to Cam- 
bridge Press, Montreal, Quebec, Color 
Process Company, Inc., Philadelphia; Eureka 
Press, Los Angeles, California, and Modern 
Displays, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In the individual specimen category for 
plants with 20 and fewer than. 100 em- 
ployees, the Walker Press, Limited, Paris, 
Ontario, took first with a colorful clown 
mailing booklet, front cover of which is 
shown at bottom of page 52. Honorable 
mention certificates were won by Arrow 
Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Canterbury 
Printing Company, New York City, and 


Duenewald Printing Corporation, New York. | 


In the individual specimen division for 
plants with 100 or more employees, the 
Beck Engraving Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, took first prize with a book on "Beck 
Gravure," on which the frontispiece and 


title page are shown at the top of the panel - 


on this page. Honorable mention certifi- 
cates were awarded to R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago; Lind Brothers, 
New York City; Rein Company, Houston, 
Texas; John P. Smith Company, Inc., Roch- 
ester, New York, and Kurt H. Volk, Inc., 
New York City. 

The jury for the contest included James 
J. D. Spillan, executive vice-president of 
the Benjamin Eshleman Company, Philadel- 
phia, representing the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America; John L. Kronenberg, S. 
D. Warren Company, Boston, representing 
the Association of National Advertisers; 
Frank Frazier, executive director, Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, Inc., New 
York City, representing the DMAA; Richard 
P. Dodds, general merchandising manager, 
Arco Company, Cleveland, representing 
he National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
lon, and Eldridge Peterson, editor of 
finters' Ink, New York City, representing 
he Printing Industry of America. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


BY H. D. BUMP 


It’s Cold Outside 

Why does sub-zero require a hyphen 
when most other words beginning with 
that prefix are solid words? 


Do you remember, as a very young 
child, when someone asked you a 
question, you often replied, “Just 
because.” That is the best answer 
we could find for you—just because. 
It is possible that if you reject Web- 
ster and search among other diction- 
aries, you might find one approving 
of subzero. It is in none of ours. 
We recommend keeping calm about 
the whys of hyphens. 


Cannibalism in Print 

To those who believe in throwing 
away all punctuation, I offer this real 
sentence as evidence for the opposing 
side. (By “real” I mean that it appeared 
in public print.) “The menu consisted 
of Ham and Beans and Bill Smith, 
Oscar Irwin and committee should be 
highly complimented on the chow.” 


Sounds like the Donner party—a 
menu of ham and beans and Bill 
Smith. Well, there are lots of Bill 
Smiths. Maybe that one won’t be 
missed. A comma after beans might 
have saved him from that awful 
fate. 

You should be more particular 
about what you read. That gem 
didn’t come from the New Yorker or 
Good Housekeeping. And you might 
start a search for a better word than 
“real” to describe what appears in 
print. 


Number for Junior's Baby 

You are quite right about Emily Post 
knowing what to call junior’s oldest boy, 
as you are so right about the neighbors 
knowing better what to call him. It’s a 
serious matter and too involved to write 
all of it to you. The gist of the matter 
is that “the second” means the nephew 
or cousin of a man with the same name, 
and is not used in direct descent. 
“Junior” is direct, of course. 

Mrs. Post uses a man named Silas 
Acres, for an example. Silas had two 
sons, Junior and Jonathan. Junior call- 
ed his son Silas the third; Jonathan 
called his boy Silas the second. Silas 
the second named his boy Silas the 
third. (Apparently the first Silas the 
third wisely remained a bachelor.) The 
indirect third usually is given a differ- 
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ent middle name, so he can start all 
over with junior, if he begets a son. 
Some changes are made when the old 
man dies—he kills himself because he 
can’t stand so many Silases. Then the 
rating goes up, but anyone interested 
and too unimaginative to think up a 
new name for an heir can read the 
book himself. It’s a good reference vol- 
ume to have on the bookshelf. 


We offer this in the public inter- 
est. It has little to do with proof- 
reading. Printers sometimes are 
faced with how to handle Roman 
numerals involved, when they get 
stuck with announcements for some 
family that has been mesmerized by 
one name for generations. 

We appreciate the vast amount of 
impatient research you have done 
to check a query from one of our 
readers. We always say, “If Bump 
doesn’t know the answer, look it up 
in Emily Post.” 


Useful, Energetic, Pleasurable 

I can’t say that workbrittle was a 
common word in our family, but it 
was known and used. Recently I had 
the chance to talk to my sister who is 
some years older than I am. She said, 
of course, she knew what it meant and 
it was a perfectly familiar word to her, 
so, there, you see, I wasn’t alone in my 
knowledge of the word. You can also 
see that I’m using your idea of fewer 
quotation marks; or maybe I should 
say I’m following the Bible. 

Workbrittle has a “good” connotation. 
Although the word energetic is a defini- 
tion, workbrittle means more than that. 
It means that the workbrittle person is 
not only energetic but energetic at 
doing useful work and getting pleasure 
in bustling around and accomplishing 
something worthwhile. You would be 
more likely to say: “Boy, am I feeling 
workbrittle this morning!” Your usage 
of the word is correct, also. 


We find our work pleasurable, but 
workbrittle will never make a good 
one-word description of us. And we 
didn’t notice many workbrittle IP 
boys climbing nineteen floors just to 
work during the recent elevator 
operator strike. 

Speaking of following the Bible, 
doesn’t He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures sound gentler than 
He makes me lie down, as it is in 
the “modernized” Bible? 
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Too Many Hairs 

Speaking of colloquialisms, dialect, 
vernacular, and such, I have been 
driven nuts since moving to Milwaukee 
by hearing hair referred to in the plural, 
even by people who should know 
better. “I can’t do a thing with my hairs; 
I just washed them.” It grates on my 
nerves. I’m going to jerk out my hairs 
—all sixteen of them. What brought 
about this “colloquialism”? 


It’s probably something that stems 
from the old German, like the long 
s, and you are not going to drag us 
into that again. Why don’t you move 
and hang onto your hairs? 


A Kind of a Mess 

It has been more years than I care 
to recall since the fundamentals of 
grammar were beaten into me. I am 
aware that some changes have been 
made—many of them approved. But I 
can’t stand hearing “kind of a” or “type 
of a.” Questioning this usage on proof 
was like spitting in the ocean. Nothing 
happened. I gave up. Have the gram- 
marians embraced “kind of a”? More 
and more well educated speakers and 
writers use the expression. 


When one says “What kind of a 
dog is that?” one is saying “What 
variety of one dog is that?” A and 
an mean one. Such an expression is 
nonsensical and betrays careless- 
ness or indifference or ignorance. 
We doubt if it could win the em- 
brace of a grammarian, no matter 
how widely used. But the “kind of 
a” people outnumber the professors. 


How You Say It 

I have noticed that when the vowel 
is long, the syllable usually ends with 
the vowel. Likewise, when the vowel 
is short, the syllable usually attaches 
the following vowel; examples: fu-el, 
fur-nish; ga-ble, gal-axy. I tried to use 
it as a rule for dividing words, but 
found it didn’t always hold true, wit- 
ness: div-idend and di-vision, both of 
which have a short vowel sound. 

Is there any rule which can be fol- 
lowed in deciding on correct word 
division without looking up each word 
in a dictionary? This matter came up 
recently when I wanted to divide a 
proper name by using the above men- 


. tioned rule of my own devising. The 


proofreader arbitrarily overruled me, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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The story is of the American revolution in shopping for 
food — a revolution made possible by great advances 
in distribution and packaging, made profitable by the 
sales-power created by the talents of those who work 
in the Graphic Arts. 


How the picture was reproduced 





Original copy for the illustration on the other side of this insert consisted 
of two Kodak Ektachrome transparencies. Separation negatives were made 
by the Time, Inc. electronic scanner on Kodak Panatomic-X Film. Halftone 
positives on Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 2, were processed in Kodalith De- 
veloper and Kodalith Rapid Liquid Fixer. In a vacuum register frame, the 
halftone positives from each transparency were combined onto single 
negatives, then back to positives (Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 2 in each 
case). These combined positives were then printed on deep-etch plates 
which were run on a two-color lithographic press. 

Halftone positives of the illustrations on this page were produced using 
the Kodak Magenta Contact Screen for Photolithography. Type was set 
on the Intertype Fotosetter using Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 2. Type posi- 
tives and halftone positives were combined and double printed on the 
sensitized metal. A two-color press was used for printing this side. 

The insert was-lithographed on No. 1 Coated Offset, 80 Ib., using gloss inks. 





From copy 





Fotosetter Two-color press 
to metal, 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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saying that when there was no diction- 
ary authority the word should be 
divided phonetically. 

Well, what does phonetically mean? 
Different people pronounce words dif- 
ferently, and I maintained that my pro- 
nunciation, supplemented by my rule, 
was as good as his pronunciation. Will 
you straighten me out on this? 


It would be possible, if not very 
exciting, to get a good authority and 
memorize the rules for word divi- 
sion. The University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style, for example, 
has a chapter on the subject. Cer- 
tain of its rules cannot be broken 
under any circumstances, while 
others are desirable but may be 
broken when good spacing requires 
doing so. Division according to pro- 
nunciation is the cardinal rule. It is 
assumed, of course, that the origi- 
nal pronunciation is correct—not like 
the mixture of southwestern drawl 
and Chicagoese that comes out of us. 

Our sympathies for your own little 
rule that doesn’t always work. That 
happened to us so many times that 
we finally decided to be conventional 
and accept the rules that others had 
made and tested. Don’t be discour- 
aged; keep trying; someone has to 
make the rules. You may get the 
hang of it. 


Latest and Last Word About “Long S” 

The long s was brought into use 
along with the half-uncial alphabet, 
fifth to ninth centuries. When the 
Carolingian minuscule was devel- 
oped by Alcuin of York, and made 
into a hard and fast hand by imperial 
decree of Charlemagne, the “long s” 
usage was fixed as follows: used only 
in lower case for the first letter in 
word, or within the word. The ter- 
minal letter was always “round s.” 

When type was cut, the style was 
carried over into metal for black- 
letter, roman, and then italic, when 
Aldus got around to it. The usage 
remained fairly uniform for a hun- 
dred years or so, but then variations 
crept in, due, no doubt, to a “low 
case.” Lack of sorts brought out all 
kinds of variations. However, care- 
ful printers adhered to the use of the 
“round s” as a terminal character. 

Of the countries using the roman 
letter, the United States was one of 
the last to give up the “long s” form, 
about 1800, though you will find oc- 
casional examples of its use for 
thirty to forty years thereafter. Until 
recently, some foundries continued 
to cast an “st” ligature for terminal 
use. In the countries still using 


Still More About “S” 

Through my private studies, I have 
come to the following conclusion as to 
why the “s” was mistaken for an “f.” 

Early printers in this country were 
Germans who brought their type along 
with them. It had a Gothic type of 
alphabet. The Gothic-like script had 
four kinds of s with different symbols 
for each. When the very sharp s was 
formed into type, it closely resembled 
the f. The printer used this Gothic-type 
s along with the Latin s as you and I 
know it. 


Thank you very much for your 
letter and your side light on the s 
matter. We have always found the 
long s hard reading and are glad 
that it is used only on Christmas 
cards, mottos, and other such spe- 
cialized material. We raise our voice 
in favor of letting calligraphers have 
it. Keep the typecases uncluttered. 


Reason Why Is Because 

I have said “the reason why” all my 
life, with the exception of that first talk- 
less period. Now I am told that “reason 
why” is redundant and therefore wrong. 
Have I been alienating people and 
losing good jobs by sounding ignorant? 
I was so innocent of a feeling of wrong- 
doing. Can you reassure me? 


You can justify “the reason why,” 
if the subject is brought up casually 
at a gathering. In “Here are some 
reasons why this theory is accepted,” 
the adverb why modifies “is ac- 
cepted,” but also introduces the ad- 
jectival clause “why this theory is 
accepted.” That’s perfectly sound 
construction. If usage means any- 
thing, “reason why” has been on 
record since the thirteenth century, 
and reputable writers have used it 
ever since. Hold up your head, boy! 
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returning with the BACON! 
Though unadorned, the modeft 


uff retains its place unfhaken. 











°T was plain old type Ben Franklin uled— 
(the “{;’ of courfe, is funny) — but even after 


all thefe years it /ill brings in the money! 








To illustrate our "latest and last word" on the old long "s," we reproduce herewith a specimen 
from "The Book of Oz Cooper." Work of the late Oswald Cooper, famous designer, lettering 
artist and typographer, the design is from a 1915 advertising folder for Buckeye cover papers. 
It illustrates not only the old style letter, but also Cooper's art and delightful sense of humor 


blackletter, you will find the “long 
s” form in use today. 
—JOsEPH F’. WEILER 
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BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Slur on the Gripper Edge 

We enclose herewith a sheet from a 
four-page folder which was run in our 
shop. Some 10,000 of these sheets were 
run work-and-turn with two colors. 
Then the masthead was changed and 
1,500 copies were run with the reverse 
plate as shown. The black on the 10,000 
run came off in excellent shape, but 
after we changed the masthead, which 
included new type for the black, we 
ran into trouble on pages three and 
four. The type in these areas was 
crushed down so that we had to reset 
parts of the lines by hand, and put them 
in the form. 

The work was run on the latest model 
of a standard make cylinder press 
which we purchased a little over a year 
ago. Will you kindly see if you can 
give us some lead as to what the trouble 
might have been, since no one here 
seems to have any ideas on the subject. 


Since you had just completed 
10,000 without trouble, the first con- 
jecture is that in starting the 1,500 
run, the form or sheet conditions or 
both changed. It may be that the 
form was not firmly seated on the 
bed of the press. It may have sprung 
in lockup from excessive squeeze on 
the quoins, or bed clamps, or both. 
Excess pressure might have been 
applied because the form was poor- 
ly justified. This is one cause of slur. 

Besides a non-level form, such a 
slur may be caused by an unlevel 
sheet, unlevel, that is, on its gripper 
edge which may be due to a curly 
or wavy sheet or improper press ad- 
justments. Your sample sheet shows 
a wrinkle. 

While the gripper bite of a pica is 
okay, the gripper marks on the 
sample sheet do not indent the sheet 
uniformly as they should. The grip- 
pers near the ends of the sheet show 
much greater pressure than those 
near the center, which is wrong. The 
end grippers may be slightly raised 
when necessary to allow the sheet 
to level out. 

To avoid slur on the gripper edge 
of form, it is necessary to make sev- 
eral adjustments: (1) the feedboard 
metal plates must be set at correct 
height in relation to the cylinder; 
(2) a drumhead-tight, smooth draw- 
sheet must be drawn over a pack- 
ing which is without lumps or 
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bumps; (3) the register rack and 
segment should be in correct ad- 
justment. 

However, since you had just fin- 
ished a 10,000 run without any 
trouble and this slur appeared after 
a change in the form, the most like- 
ly cause is the form not properly 
planed down and locked up so that 
it is firmly seated on the press bed. 


Radio and Instrument Dials 

In the August issue under the sub- 
title “Printing Radio, Instrument Dials,” 
you mention that this work has become 
highly mechanized. You also mention 
that you supply names and addresses 
of supply sources. We are very much 
interested in the same subject, espe- 
cially in mechanized silk screen equip- 
ment, and would appreciate your send- 
ing us the names and addresses of 
firms manufacturing such equipment. 


There are a half-dozen silk screen 
printing machines on the market and 
the manufacturers will be pleased to 
supply information in detail. 





Dry Offset Printing 

We are interested in learning more 
about the dry offset process of repro- 
duction. There seems to be a decided 
potential in this field. I am wondering 
why this process has not enjoyed more 
development in recent years. Can you 
give us any helpful information which 
we could use in experimental work in 
this area, especially with respect to 
technical and operating tips and experi- 
ence. Would this process be adaptable 
to the standard offset press without 
major retooling? 

We are about to experiment with this 
process on a small offset press. I would 
appreciate it if you would send me the 
names of several dry offset plate and 
ink manufacturers. 


You are located quite close to a 
branch office of the firm that manu- 
factures the small offset press which 
you propose using in taking up dry 
offset. The branch manager will be 
pleased to give you a demonstration 
and all the latest published infor- 
mation on dry offset. Dry offset is 
offset relief printing. 





Authentic in costume, J. Arthur Moriarity, secretary of the Boston Typographical Union, prints 
a reproduction of Volume |, Number | of Boston News Letter of 1704 on an I8th century press. 
The stunt was part of ceremonies honoring National Newspaper Week in a store which now 
stands on site of Bartholomew Green's print shop where the paper was printed in colonial days 
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Gathering Problem 

We have a problem in the gathering 
of pamphlets and booklets from 8 to 32 
pages. We gather these booklets into 
packages of 50 each and, unfortunately, 
the count is not always correct. The 
girls will have a few over or a few 
under, which is not only expensive but 
annoying to our customers. 

Do you know of @ gathering device 
where booklets can be counted by an 
automatic method? 

We have thought of a wheel revolv- 
ing by motor at a certain speed with 
eight or ten girls around each wheel 
inserting a booklet with each revolu- 
tion. When the 50 booklets have been 
gathered, wheel is stopped automati- 
cally, a band is placed around booklets 
and then the operation is repeated. Do 
you know of any such operation? 

Do you know of any electrically-con- 
trolled bell system that could accom- 
plish this job? 


Such a machine as you outline is 
not on the market to our knowledge. 
However, such a one may be pri- 
vately operated or, if not, may be in 
the development stage. We suggest 
that you contact the various manu- 
facturers of assembling, collating and 
gathering devices. 


Mounting Plates on Magnesium 

We have thought that in some of our 
work we would be better off if we 
could arrange to have our electrotyper 


mount on magnesium or Dowmetal 
base. We use, in some of our printing 
procedures, a combination of metal and 
rubber, and our work requires hair- 


line register, particularly in certain 
types of ruled forms on which we 
make wax plates. 

We have been unable to learn 
whether it is possible to sweat the elec- 
trotype to the magnesium or the Dow- 
metal. Our electrotypers are a little 
fearful of even trying. 

By the use of the new product of the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. (adhesive film), we are afraid we 
would get a “pull” by the motion of 
the rollers (we use flat-bed cylinder 
equipment) and thus raise the devil in 
register of the forms. In some instances, 
they have to be gathered into sets and 
we dare not be off even one thirty- 
second of an inch. 

Do you believe that you could offer 
us some concrete suggestions that 
would help us overcome the problem 
we are trying to solve? 


The new adhesive C2S film to 
which you refer is highly recom- 
mended by electrotypers and print- 
ers for its superlative holding power, 
when used on mounts other than 
magnesium. May we suggest that you 
write to the manufacturers of the 
new adhesive film and to the makers 
of magnesium or Dowmetal mounts 
and get their opinions about bonding 
plates to mounts of these materials? 


Changeable Color Books 

Could you give me some details on 
the methods used in printing children’s 
color books so that when water is ap- 
plied, the pictures change color. I 
should like to know: 1. Type of ink 
used; 2. Name of the maker of this ink; 
3. Type of printing process used; 4. 
Names of men who are familiar with 
this process. 

We are interested in using this proc- 
ess in an educational program. 


The firms we know that are using 
this process accomplish results with 
a special ink containing dyes via 
letterpress. We are sending you their 
names and that of the ink maker. 


Wrinkles With Tracing Cloth 

I read, with a great deal of interest, 
an article in the April issue on 
“Wrinkles,” by Joseph Kovec. We are 
having a problem with tracing cloth on 
a cylinder press, and would greatly 
appreciate any suggestions that you 
might give us. 


A run on tracing cloth from a rule 
panel form approximately 23 x 35 
inches can cause trouble with wrin- 
kles if conditions are unfavorable. 
You can determine if the tracing 
cloth is the cause of the trouble by 
pulling prints on flat sheets of the 
same size of newsprint or book 
paper. 

If no wrinkles show on the flat 
sheets, wrinkles on the tracing cloth 
generally may be avoided by two 
remedies. First, secure a paper cut- 
ter stick to the drop guides (grass- 
hoppers) to hold the gripper edge 
of the sheet flat on the feedboard. 
Second, adjust the bands and the 
press brush a bit closer at the center 


“Gaining Attention is the first step in selling, that is 
true whether the sale is made by printed advertising 
or by personal selling.’’ 


In printed advertising no factor gains reader attention and 
reader interest more quickly than color. Color aids the eyes 
to grasp the Sales Story at a glance and in addition increases 
the urge to buy . . . no need to postpone a purchase when an 
eye appealing product is shown at its colorful best. Color 
doubles as both evidence and proof to enable buyers to pur- 
chase with greater assurance and confidence. 


Generally speaking, by introducing realism through the use of 
color in pictorial illustrations you virtually show an actual 
sample ... all of which adds up to a reduction of sales 
resistance . . . a desirable feature in sales making. 


People need not only to be persuaded to buy, but buying must 
be made easy for them. If seeing is believing, then give the 
eyes a realistic picture they can see. When they see it, the 
mind will accurately register what has been seen... . and a 
major step has been taken towards completing the sale. 


Color in printed advertising has no substitute, it not only adds 


with pressure gradually tapering off 
toward the ends of the cylinder. Hand 
feeding the sheets over a “hump” 
also helps on some sheets. 

Of course, if the wrinkles show 
on the test sheets of newsprint or 
book paper, the trouble is not caused 
by the stock but by some fault in the 
form, press, press adjustments or 
makeready. The following list will 
enable you to track down the cause 
of trouble: 

In make-ready the three principal 
objectives are: first, a level type- 
high form, carefully planed down and 
locked up. The form should also be 
locked on the bed so that form and 
chase (the latter right side up) are 
firmly seated on the bed. Second, 
smooth, hard packing should be used 
on the cylinder, with a minimum of 
overlay patches to avoid high and 
low spots in packing. Third, proper 
adjustment of the feeding and de- 
livery devices of the press is neces- 
sary to enable the sheet to lie flat on 
the gripper edge and lie snugly 
around the cylinder after it is taken 
by the grippers. The cylinder should 
ride the bearers on impression, as 
an over- or under-packed cylinder 
may cause wrinkles. 

Unlevel bed bearers or low spots 
in these bearers may cause wrinkles. 
At times when wrinkles occur at and 
near the center of the sheet, at and 
near the center of the cylinder, the 
trouble may be overcome tempo- 
rarily by shimming the overlays for 
the weak area in the form of a pyra- 
mid. The permanent remedy is to 
shim the low area in the bed support, 
a job for a printers’ machinist or 
press erector. 


greater interest to your sales story, but serves to make it more 
pleasing, di dable, p ive and incing. 
There you have the elements of successful se'ling through the 
use of Colorgraphic Printing. 





The most ardent boosters for Colorgraphic Printing are those 
who have proven its worth by continuous use over extended 


periods of time. 
* * * 


The Jensen Printing Company offers you experienced and en- 
thusiastic help in the preparation and production of printed 
advertising and other promotional material. 


Whatever your plans may be, we can assist you either in the 
development of sales ideas or in the production of sales ideas 
already formulated, or both. In either case you will find our 
trained personnel ready and eager to serve you. Since we print 
by Letter Press or by Offset Lithography we do not favor one 
method over the other . . . our chief interest is seeing that the 
most advantageous or best suited method is used in the pro- 
duction of any given order. 


We welcome inquiries on any printing you may have in pros- 
pect and we assure you that whatever we undertake to do will 
be done jastically and to your sati i 


* 
Natura! Colors Skilfully Reproduced , 





Here's a copy idea any printer can adapt. It's from a direct mail piece sent out to customers 
and prospects by Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Original colors were red and black 
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The proverbial shoemaker never had shoes for 
his children; so, for printers who have not de- 
signed Christmas cards for themselves, we offer 
a few suggestions from the 195! season. If you 
are calligraphically inclined, then you'll like the 
greeting (upper left) sent by Mrs. Beatrice 
Warde of English Monotype Co., London; sig- 
nature initials were in red. "Holiday Season" was 
in red, green, gray and black, by Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh; enclosed were bal- 
loons for children. "Season's Greetings’ was in 
delicate red, green, and blue for William E. 
Rudge's Sons; "Window" was designed by Bruce 
Rogers for a printing of "The Symbol and the 
Saint" by Eugene Field, at Christmas, 1924;it is 
made up entirely of type ornaments. Card be- 
low was done by Sylvan Swink, Utica, N. Y., a 
collector of old type faces; printed on his private 
press; border in green, type in red and green. 
"Merry Christmas" was done letterpress in red 
and black on Kromecote or similar for the Davis 
Press, Worcester, Mass; original was 7!/g by 5 
inches. Card at lower right was created by 
Dorothy and Horace Hand and was printed in 
white and blue on pastel chartreuse cover stock. 
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Santa Claus, top right, in red and black, from 
Lee Augustine, Printing Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati; inside was enlarged graph in red and black 
with greetings on chart lines. What appeared to 
be a standardized greeting card for members of 
Advertising Typographers of America, "typo" 
was sent by Typographic Service Co., Indianapo- 
lis; "typo" was embossed in white on fancy finish 
cover stock; emblem in brown and gold; pine 
needles in green. Card below, in black and 
green, was sent by Clifford Bisch, typographer. 
Frank Kofron's card (right) was simple in red 
and green, 5'/2 by 4!/2 inches, on fancy white 
stock, single card style. The Middletons’ card, 
lower right, in red, light blue, and black, 7 by 5 
inches, was designed by Dr. R. Hunter Middle- 
ton, typographic director, Ludlow Typograph 
Co., Chicago. The 9!/2 by 6!/-inch folder, bot- 
tom right, with the seal embossed in red, blue, 
and gold, and bottom bar in grey, block type, 
was sent by New South Wales Printing Co. Pty. 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia. The unconventional 
Christmas design, bottom left, is by Herbert 
W. Simpson, nationally-known calligrapher-ty- 
pographer, Evansville, Ind. Orange, dark blue. 
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OFFSET 


By Charles F. King 


Nature of Job and Speed Factor Determine Process 


%* If it were possible to do so, I 
would like to be able to put a chart 
up before you and say, “All you have 
to do is refer to the chart and you 
can tell which is the best way to 
print any job.” 

Unfortunately, or perhaps it should 
be fortunately, it is not possible to 
make such a chart, and even if it 
were possible, I am afraid it would 
become obsolete before it could be 
widely distributed. 

A good example of this may be 
seen in the progress made in the 
printing of “Daylight Fluorescent” 
inks. Only a short time ago it was 
a generally accepted fact that the 
only method which could be used 
in printing these inks was by silk 
screen, but before long, successful 
attempts were made to dust these 
pigments on letterpress-sized and 
even lithographic-sized prints in a 
bronzer. The pigments were further 
improved and gravure fluorescent 
inks were made available. 

During the past month I was 
handed some very excellent samples 
of single impressions of letterpress 
fluorescent printing which were run 
on a commercial job. As yet, I was 
informed, it is not ready for use on 
lithographic presses. 

Perhaps the printing of daylight 
fluorescent inks could be classed as 
a novelty and might not be thought 
as having much influence on the 
printing industry in general, but it 
does illustrate the rapidity with 
which changes take place. 

Today, a particular job cannot be 
printed by one or another of the 
processes, and tomorrow someone is 
doing it by that process. Up to this 
minute, as far as I know, a few 
rather positive statements can be 
made. 

The best methods for printing 
special materials such as metal foils 
and plastic films are by the gravure 
and aniline processes, in which 
highly volatile inks can be employed. 
Silk screen can be and has been used 
for the same reason. Thus, it is the 
type of ink rather than the method 
of applying it which in some in- 
stances determines the method 
which can or should be used. 
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This is also true in some instances 
in printing on paper or board. For 
example, gravure can print a beau- 
tiful impression of gold ink, which 
carries with it a certain degree of 
protection against tarnishing and 
rubbing. Letterpress, too, will lay a 
beautiful film of gold ink, but it 
usually will scuff easily and tarnish 
rapidly. Also, it is usually necessary 
to run even a rotary press a little 
slower when printing gold ink than 
when standard colors are being run. 
As for the offset lithographic press, 
it cannot run gold ink. 

Many attempts have been made to 
make such an ink for lithography, 
but as yet two factors have thus far 
made it impossible. (I say thus far, 
because by the time I get back to 
my desk, there may be announce- 
ments that gold ink for offset is now 
available.) 

These two factors are: (1) the 
density and size of the particles of 
gold bronze, which prevent their 
transferring through the inking sys- 
tem to the plate, and from the plate 
to the blanket, and thence to the 
paper. Perhaps, if a heavy enough 
vehicle could be used to carry the 
bronze and still permit leafing, this 
difficulty could be overcome. (2) 
The chemical nature of the process 





Los Angeles Inventor Working 
On Asphalt Offset Plate 

Experiments in the use of asphalt to 
form a new type of offset plate are 
being made by Dr. John MacBeth, who 
does research in graphic arts as a 
hobby at his shop at 2330 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

The plate is coated with a honey- 
water-bichromate sensitizer. An ex- 
posure is made through a positive, 
either screened or continuous tone. The 
portions of the emulsion reached by 
light through the positive become hard, 
the remainder staying tacky and soft. 

Asphalt powder is dusted on the tacky 
surface. This is melted slightly and 
the non-printing area washed out in 
warm water. 

The inventor says the grainy asphalt 
produces a very tough image. When he 
perfects his process, he intends to offer 
it to the trade. 





presents perhaps a greater problem. 
Of course, as you well know, the 
bronze powder used in gold ink is 
brass, and the acids found in the 
water fountain system cause the 
brass to tarnish. Also, each metal 
particle is covered with a film of 
grease, which causes the plate to 
take ink in the wrong portions. 

Incidentally, it is this problem of 
particle size which has also kept the 
fluorescent inks out of the offset 
field up to this time. 

There are also other peculiarities 
of either materials or the process 
itself which make necessary the use 
of one particular process or the 
other. For example, it is possible to 
spot lacquer on a gravure press, 
whereas it is not possible in the nor- 
mal offset and letterpress operation. 
Likewise, it is possible to make 
changes in parts of a form at any 
point during a letterpress run, but 
such changes may be impossible in 
either gravure or lithography. Per- 
forating, scoring, or numbering are 
printing operations which may posi- 
tively limit a job to letterpress. 

Thus far, I have limited this dis- 
cussion to more or less special oper- 
ations and have pointed out that 
these may be the determining rea- 
sons for a job being printed by one 
method or another. 

Eliminating the specialties for 
which one process may be better 
suited than another, there is only 
one other factor to be considered in 
determining the method by which a 
job should be printed, and that is 
cost. 

On this subject, very few general 
statements can be made. Perhaps the 
most general can be made concern- 
ing gravure. I believe that it is gen- 
erally recognized to be the cheapest 
method of all, but the high cost of 
preparing cylinders for a job neces- 
sitates a run long enough to absorb 
this cost. The presses are most 
simple, and make-ready practically 
non-existent. When printing publi- 
cations on which sheet size is always 
the same, standard size cylinders 
further help in holding down costs. 
The latest figures published in the 
trade journals indicate that, accord- 
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ing to sales of equipment, the gra- 
vure industry is expanding more 
rapidly than either letterpress or 
lithography. These figures indicate 
that more and more work is going 
gravure. This appears to be long- 
run work in all classifications. 

The comparisons between offset 
lithography and letterpress printing 
are not as easily made. Often, in the 
particular plant in which I am lo- 
cated, the deciding factor is press- 
room activity, or how soon the job 
must be delivered. Time and again 
the costs are almost identical. 

This, however, is not true with all 
types of work or all types of equip- 
ment. Actually, there are four fac- 
tors which most greatly affect the 
cost and account for. the differences 
between printing either by offset or 
letterpress. These are: the cost of 
the printing form, make-ready cost, 
comparative speed of presses, and 
the paper. What I mean by the cost 
of the form is rather difficult to de- 
scribe when all of the different 
classes of printing are taken into 
consideration. An example from the 
label or carton business would illus- 





trate one class of job. Where a num- 
ber of the same items are up on the 
same sheet, the cost. of the electros 
necessary to fill the sheet can be far 
in excess of the cost of the litho- 
graphic plates required. However, 
there are conditions under which 
this is not true, or because of the 
length of the run, the cost shows 
only as a very small perceniaze cf 
the unit cost of the job. 

At the other extreme, there are 
many jobs which are mostly com- 
posed of type matter. With the form 
locked up for a flat-bed press, the 
job can be run off before an offset 
plate can be made. Between these 
two extremes, there are all manner 
of jobs, each of which must be 
calculated individually. Generally 
speaking, the number of illustrations 
found in the form determines to a 
large extent which method is 
cheaper. 

Closely associated with the cost 
of the form is the cost of make- 
ready. Some persons are under the 
impression that there is no make- 
ready involved in offset lithography. 
This is not true. 





The first rotary offset press for printing on paper to be built in the United States is at the 
Madsen Machine Works, 126 Perry, San Francisco. Called the Rubel Rotary, it was built by Ira 
Rubel, operator of a small litho shop in Nutley, N. J., in 1903. The press was later called the 
Sherbel and finally became the Potter Offset Press. Ira Rubel died while on a visit to England 
to install a press, but his brother, S. L. Rubel, carried on. He brought the historic press, shown 
here, to San Francisco in 1907, and installed it at Union Lithograph Co. A, Madsen, now owner 
of the machine, met Mr. Rubel then. The picture was taken in 1907 and inset is a photo 
of Madsen and Rubel. Mr. Madsen has had press rebuilt in his machine shop and hopes to place 
it in some museum. The invention is thought to be an outgrowth of early offset printing on tin 





Strictly speaking, there is no 
make-ready in the sense that a 
letterpress plate must be built up in 
the solid areas, and dropped back in 
the highlights to make it print cor- 
rectly. However, if this were all 
there is to letterpress make-ready, 
plates with premake-ready built 
into them would completely elimi- 
nate letterpress make-ready. How- 
ever, most of us know that this is 
not the case and much more is 
involved in getting a job running. 

Offset make-ready is fast. It may 
run from a matter of minutes to a 
few hours, depending on the size of 
the press, number of colors, and a 
number of other factors. Only when 
the cost of make-ready can be 
absorbed in the length of the run, 
can letterpress compete with offset 
in this respect. Nevertheless, the 
cost is higher than for gravure. 

The comparative speeds of presses 
is another factor which determines 
the process by which a job should 
be printed. If web-fed rotary letter- 
press is compared with offset and 
gravure, offset lithography runs a 
poor third, and only the cost of the 
form and the make-ready time are 
in its favor. With sheet-fed rotary 
equipment, the differences in speed 
are not very great, but when offset 
is compared with flat-bed letter- 
press, one wonders why there are 
any flat-bed presses left. 

This brings me to the fourth factor 
which determines how a job should 
be run, and this is the one in which 
there is the most interest. Most of 
my experience in the gravure indus- 
try had to do with the making of 
gravure inks. In fact, a goodly por- 
tion of my experience in the graphic 
arts industry has been with the ink 
end, but how I have longed to be a 
paper chemist! It is always up to the 
ink chemist to find the means to 
cover up the paper chemist’s brain- 
storms and mistakes. From what I 
have seen, the ink chemist has found 
the means of printing by gravure on 
just about anything which can be 
rolled up and fed through a gravure 
press, but between letterpress and 
offset. some peculiar conditions exist. 

As far as the stock is concerned, 
sheet for sheet, there is little differ- 
ence between the same grades of 
stock for each process. If there is 
any edge, it favors the letterpress 
printer, especially in the case of 
board stock, and some grades of 
coated paper. 

But, you may say, “Offset always 
has the edge since it can print on 
rough papers.” That is true, but this 
ability has hurt lithography just as 
(Turn to page 93) 
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Tells How to Use Points and Picas in Mark-Up 


* A recent writer on typographic 
mark-up says that indentions should 
be specified in ems, never in picas. 
That’s a useful system and good 
enough for many jobs. But picas 
and points can be used in mark-up to 
great advantage in many instances 
provided the machines are properly 
equipped. 

In foundry type an em is the 
square of the size of type being set. 
Everybody knows that, and many 
printers think it is universally true. 
But Linotype fonts have a different 
scheme based on the face design. A 
wide face has a thicker em quad 
than a thin or condensed face. An 
em quad is equal to two digits of 
that particular face; an en quad is 
the same width as one digit; a thin 
space is a half digit in width. These 
quad widths are necessary so that 
proper line-up may be secured in 
tabular compositon, but they play 
hob with figuring space accurately. 

If, for example, you want to in- 
dent a paragraph a half inch, you 
might specify 44% ems in 8-point 
type. This would be dandy if it were 
handset, but the variation in Lino- 
type mats would throw it off. Regu- 
lar 8-point em quads would bring 
the indention to 36 points (44% x 8 = 
36), but the same number of quads 
in the slug-composition mats might 
range from 32 to 40 points. 

For this reason it is often handy 
to use the point-and-pica system for 
mark-up and composition instead of 
ems. The spacing quad mats can 
be purchased from the machine 
companies and the most useful thick- 
nesses are 1-pica, 6-point, 3-point 
and 2-point. These can be kept in 
the pi box for use with any font, or 
the combinations can be cut to run 
in channels that are not used too 
often, or they can be run in the 
regular spacing channels—pica quad 
in the ff channel, 6-point quad in 
em channel, 3-point in en channel 
and 2-point in the thin channel. 

Another plan is to put the point- 
system spaces in an auxiliary maga- 
zine with the 12-point quad in the 
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figure 1 channel, 6-point in figure 
2, 3-point in 3 and 2-point in 4. This 
is the best because the operator has 
both standard font quads and point- 
set quads at his disposal at all times. 

When special indention of some 
kind is made by the operator, he 
should then mark it on the copy in 
picas and points. The proofreader, 
in turn, should copy this mark on 
the first reader proof and this mark- 
ing forms a reference in case a 
change needs to be made in correct- 
ing or spacing the line. 

For example, if a bullet or dot is 
used to lead off a series of short 
paragraphs, it’s customary to hang 
the bullets in the margin. In this 
case it is necessary to know the 
exact space occupied by the bullet 
and space mats, so the lines can be 
indented evenly. 

The example below, clipped from 
a magazine ad, shows the proper 
way to mark the proof. In making 
corrections .or alterations, it doesn’t 
matter whether the same operator 
did the job originally or not. He 
just reads the notation on the proof 
sheet and puts in the same number 
of points. The new composition will 
then align perfectly. 


afin place of your 
@' In place of too small, crampe 
. cold-clear-to-the-floor! 
§ @ In place of a crowded, iced-u 
ice-free freezer! 
Figure | 


The bullet is 5 points thick. Three 
more points of space are put in to 
separate the bullet from the first 
word of the line. The second line 
is then indented 8 points—a 6-point 
and a 2-point mat. The system is 
simple, positive and the results are 
uniformly correct. 

Another example of the use of this 
method is the setting of a line for an 
initial letter. The letter is measured 
and found to be 15 points. A pica 
quad and a 3-point space are put 
in to allow for this initial. The oper- 


ator writes on the copy the notation 
“15 pts.” which is later transferred 
to the proof. 


at much do you lov 
Ht love you? 
Figure 2 


Any subsequent resetting of the 
line for any reason can then be done 
with speed and accuracy. No more 
measuring, fumbling, guessing or 
wrong spacing. 

In job and fine ad composition, 
there are hundreds of occasions 
when pica or point measurements 
are useful and can be employed with 
profit. They should be considered 
as a supplement to and not a substi- 
tute for em-markings. When prop- 
erly marked, such aids lend speed 
and precision to quality work. 


Shop Notes 


The efficient composing room can 
make money for a plant. Too many 
owners think that their money is 
made in the pressroom and _ that 
composition is a necessary evil. Here 
are some examples: 

Example: A type composition 
house had a good-sized job on an 
odd measure. The machine operator 
asked the boss to buy a special liner. 
Since there was little likelihood of 
that particular measure ever being 
in demand again, the request was 
refused. Rebuffed, the operator set 
65 galleys of type which had to be 
sawed by hand. 

Analysis: Boss was extremely 
short-sighted and penurious, because 
the time spent sawing slugs would 
have more than paid for a liner, even 
if it was never to be used again. And 
a spare liner is always handy. 

Suggestion: First, it often pays to 
spend money, and the liner should 
have been purchased. Second, the 
operator, if he had been more in- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Dhelby Upholotering Company 


CLEANING + REFINISHING** REPAIRING + REUPHOLSTERING PHONE CHERRY 6717 


3631 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE - INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


® The original of this letterhead is one of the worst monstrosities ever to come to this critic's 
attention—a disgrace to all concerned: the printer for doing it, the customer for 
accepting it. A fine example of the insidious trend which is undermining the finest business 

God ever created. Five lines of copy with as many different type faces do not constitute 

good style, especially when no two of them can work together, either by way of contrast or harmony. 
The format is commonplace; centered lines, especially for a modern, progressive business firm, 
_ are old fashioned and as out of date as yellow button shoes. Abbreviations, where there 
is sufficient width, are signs of carelessness and downright slovenliness. 


* Most of today's successful letterheads either feature a word or a line of hand-lettering 

or are built around an illustration. These not being available for this ze-set, the first step was 

to invent a substitute. A few minutes doodling on a piece of paper produced the plans 

for this simple chair; a block of wood, a few cuts on the saw and four pieces of rule completed 
the picture. After that the various type units figuratively fell into position, the result being 

a letterhead that is clean-cut, free of cumbersome trivia and symbolically professional, with 

all units in logical reading sequence. No one can help but respond more favorably 

to this re-set than to the original. 





























Shop Notes 


(Concluded from page 64) 
genious and machine-minded, could 
have made and inserted a home- 
made piece liner; it’s not difficult. 
Third, a set of the patented piece 
liners, although not always satisfac- 
tory for regular work, might have 
been worth while in this instance. 

Second Example: The shop was 
setting up a long list of names and 
street numbers. There were a great 
many numbers which carried such 
combinations as 4144 or 4444. The 
font was a fairly good one for most 
purposes, but there were only about 
9 or 10 figure 4’s in the channel. As 
a result, after the first two lines, the 
operator had to sit and wait for the 
mats to distribute, even though it 
was very simple work and the ma- 
chine could be “hung” without any 
difficulty. 

Analysis: Lost time would have 
paid for the few extra mats needed. 
But the loss because of operator’s 
frustration cannot be measured. A 
craftsman takes pride in doing work 
the best he can and gets a feeling 
of satisfaction when he has proper 
equipment so that work flows smooth- 
ly. Likewise, he feels that the plant 
is “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
when it doesn’t get the mats (or 
other items) needed to do a job 
efficiently. 

Suggestion: First, know your 
equipment well enough so that you 
can specify the job to best advantage. 
If you have only a job font, don’t 
try to set a book! This goes for 
machine mats as well as for hand 
type. Second, for most efficient pro- 
duction, study a job in relation to 
the things that might be needed. In 
the case mentioned, it was a known 
fact that the font was not a full one. 
A few dollars spent for strategic mats 
would have paid on the first job, and 
the equipment would have been 
available for future use. It wouldn’t 
have been necessary to fill out the 
font completely. 

Finally, co-operation is needed be- 
tween the front and back shop. When 
a need is discovered, jot it down. En- 
courage everyone in the plant to 
make a note of any special needs. 
Too often the purchaser thinks he 
has everything necessary for a job 
and then wonders why it takes so 
long to produce it. The comp fiddles 
along with what he has available and 
blames the shop for being too tight- 
fisted to get the necessary items. In 
the above-mentioned case, the job 
was recurring, and if the operator 
had mentioned the difficulty, the 
mats could have been secured to 
make it easier the next time. 
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Check Type Often 
To Insure Good Face 


Printers used to make type print 
by packing the cylinder with an 
extra sheet of super and flooding 
the form with black ink mixed with 
axle grease or kerosene. But “them 
days are gone forever,” except in 
the country print shops where there 
is no competition and quality doesn’t 
make much difference. 

Hard-surfaced enamels and repro- 
duction and acetate proofing require 
perfect type faces, no matter whether 
it be foundry, mono, or lino slugs. 
Imperfect type—worn, broken, soft, 
or inaccurate—means resetting of 
the job, excessive make-ready, or 
retouching (for gravure and offset). 

If the typesetter expects to stay in 
business, he’s got to figure out why 
his product isn’t right, and then start 
making adjustments or corrections. 

First we start with the metal itself. 
Don’t blame the metal company if 
the tin and antimony become so low 
that all you have left is soft lead 
which wears down after a few im- 
pressions. Send a sample to your 
supplier every 30 days for analysis. 
Maybe it’s too hard or perhaps too 
soft. Correct it! 

Lead, of course, is very soft. In 
combination with approximately 4.5 
per cent tin and 11.5 per cent anti- 
mony, it forms a hard alloy. For 





Monotype, which is cast at 675° to 
700°, the percentages are 7 and 16.5, 
respectively, although some printers 
use that mixture for slug-casting 
machines also. 

- Each time the metal goes through 
production, some of the tin and anti- 
mony are lost through oxidation, and 
copper and zinc impurities may be 
added. Indiscriminate trimming of 
cuts on composing room saws has- 
tens the deterioration. It doesn’t take 
much to exceed a tolerance of one- 
tenth of one per cent. A separate saw 
should be used for zinc and copper 
engravings, or if that’s impossible, 
clean out the waste-metal box before 
and after trimming the cuts. Keep 
all mats, zinc, copper, or brass out 
of the scrap before remelting. 

Testing temperature by shoving 
a piece of newsprint into the metal— 
if it scorches to a medium brown on 
a quick dip, it’s OK—is as obsolete 
as that old Model 1. A metal-testing 
thermometer is a necessity. We can’t 
expect sharp characters if the tem- 
perature falls much below 525°, even 
with recessed slugs. Fast composition 
and a resulting hot mold worsens the 
condition. 

Don’t blame the machine if you 
set five or six galleys, only to find 
that you’re running the metal pots 
at a temperature so low that a proof 
of the slugs looks like a beat-up 
stereo. 

Constant checking is needed to 
keep face sharp and slugs true. 





prisoner at the Mapo National Prison in Seoul, setting type as part of a rehabilitation program 
of the UN. Modern ideas have been put into use at the prison, keeping inmates occupied with 


constructive work and recreational activities, 


and maintaining high health and morale standards 
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Who 
Is Eligible 
To Enter Contest? 


dp) 
Apprentices . . Student Printers 
Beginning Amateurs 





Apprentices!—have you ever looked at the jobs being done in 
your plant and thought: "I could do just as good"? Or maybe 
you've seen some fine piece of printing and dreamed that some 
time you'd like to work on a job like that! 

Taste in composition and design may be your natural gift— 
here's your chance to prove it! Show your boss or your instructor 
that you can put type together along with the best of printers. 

Here's a contest with a set of worthwhile prizes. They should 
stimulate you to start working. Some time during the next three 
months you'll have spare time to put on this project. Maybe your 
foreman will encourage you to enter. It'll mean prestige for him 
and for the plant, if you win. Best entries, of course, will be repro- 
duced in The Inland Printer and will be admired by other printers 
all over the world. It may well mean an opportunity for a better 
job or for further study in fine designing. 

Quality of design, selection of type, skill in composition, and 
neatness will be the things the committee will judge in your work. 

The rules are simple. There is nothing to cramp your style. Your 
design may be modern or traditional, your treatment serious or 
humorous. The sky's the limit . . . let yourself go! 


Whee Valaud 








Enter to Win... 


Awards and 

Acclaim 
INS. 0:0 oes alae’ Weed eeee $25 
Os vc ccc nscccceces 15 
ee eee 10 
Peart Priae ......cccceess 3-yr. 


subscription to The Inland Printer 


And Five One-Year Subscriptions to 
The Inland Printer! 


RULES 


1. Design is for a business card; use only 

the copy printed below. 

2. Size of the card is to be 334 x 2I/, 
inches. 

. Use any type faces, type ornaments, 
or rules, but no special art or cuts. 

. Use not more than two colors of ink on 
white stock. Submit two proofs in ac- 
tual colors; three black and white 
proofs of each color form for repro- 
duction. 

. Write on the back of one proof: "Il am 
an (apprentice) (student) (beginner) 
(amateur) with less than 3 years of ex- 
perience. | did this job without help 
in the (plant name and address)." Then 
sign your name and address. 

. On a separate sheet of paper give 
name and size of type used, name and 
size of ornaments and rules. 

. Mail your entry flat (not rolled or 
folded) to The Contest Editor, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

. Your entry must be postmarked not 
later than March 15, 1953. 
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COPY 


CALLAHAN PRINTING CO., INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 
BUtler 3-4488, 2345 Main Street, 
Anytown, U.S.A. 


Priuter 
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Scanning the Scene 
Through the Eyes of 


JL 























Amendment Is Offered 

I am getting around to this be- 
fore someone, rightly or wrongly, 
“calls” me on something I had to 
say in an issue or two back. I made 
the observation that there are more 
top-flight printers to the acre in 
Milwaukee than in any other city 
in this country. The observation re- 
sulted from having seen printing for 
a great number of years from all 
over the country. The observation 
was not purposelessly made; in the 
back of my head was the idea that 
it might prove an inspiration to 
all printers to do finer work. 

Now that I have contemplated the 
matter, I am not sure whether the 
“big town” so far as the graphic arts 
is concerned is Milwaukee or New 
York’s Rochester. Until convinced 
to the contrary, however, I am sure 
that one of the two is entitled to the 
blue ribbon. 

There are six or more printing 
concerns in the Kodak City which 
do as fine printing as any single 
printer anywhere does. These are 
sizable plants. I can think of much 
larger cities where no more than one 
plant, if that, is capable of similar 
work. If there are more than six 
top-flight printers in Rochester let 
the local association secretary cor- 
rect me. 

The case of Rochester introduces 
an interesting and important angle. 
The attitude of the buyers of print- 
ing has a most salutary effect on the 
quality of printing. There are cities, 
I suspect, where the customers are 
not very circumspect. Rochester is 
the Camera City of the world. Ex- 
cellent photography can not be rep- 
resented by inferior halftones which 
are, furthermore, not well printed. 
I am sure this has spurred the print- 
ers there to go the limit. Let’s not 
argue that the same quality is not 
desirable for other products. 

I want to mention some other 
cities which rank high in the num- 
ber of fine printers in proportion to 
population—or to the acre. Although 
lacking comparatively big work, San 
Francisco has long stood near the 
head of the list—perhaps at the very 
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top insofar as typography is con- 
cerned. Demanded by the automo- 
bile industry—and its willingness 
and the wherewithal for paying the 
freight—some exceptionally fine 
printing has come out of Detroit. It 
has come from a relatively few 
plants, big ones. Indianapolis ranks 
high —or did—in the number of 
quality printers to the acre—Phila- 
dephia, too. One can get the best 
printing, too, in New York and Chi- 
cago, but, in relation to the whole, 
the number of plants doing it is com- 
paratively small. 

There are big towns, believe it or 
not, where a really fine job of print- 
ing is a rare exception. 

Now, a message to trade associa- 
tion executives: If I have erred in 
citing the places I have mentioned, 
—have your members send samples 
of some of their products to me. I’m 
not from Missouri; but I can be 
shown. I'll compare the work with 
that from Rochester and Milwaukee 
and not be in the least abashed to 
say “I’m sorry.” 

Competition for quality, such as 
in battling for the camera business 
in Rochester, is highly salutary. The 





large orders from the automobile 
makers in Detroit are stimulating 
to the effort toward perfection there. 
Don’t say that such isn’t necessary 
in your town. It is necessary to 
you and to the future of your busi- 
ness to build on quality. It simpli- 
fies your selling more than you think. 
It gives you the inside track when 
demand is low, as it may some time 
be again and besides that, buyers of 
printing are becoming increasingly 
discriminatory. 

The influence of the attitude of 
customers, as in Rochester, will be 
matched by your influence with 
your employee. Don’t forget—‘“No 
job is worth doing which is not 
worth doing well.” 


Nice Work, P. I. A. 

When I was editor of THe IN- 
LAND PrinTER, I came to be rather 
critical of the United Typothetae of 
America in its decadent years. My 
position in the matter was not deter- 
mined by my own view of the lack 
of constructive activity and services 
to the industry that caused member- 
ship to progressively dwindle, but 
by letters received from and conver- 
sations I had with printers who 
would ordinarily support a potent 
organization in the industry. 

It has been a pleasure to witness 
the work accomplished in the past 
seven years by the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc., which, with new 
red blood, took up the task where 
the U.T.A. left off. 

The Printing Industry of America 
has recenty won the Grand Award 
of American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives for its outstanding service. 





Long and faithful service to Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen was rewarded 
recently when Erv Radloff (left), acting in behalf of the club, presented silver serving dishes to 
David Olson (center) and Fielding Utz, Olson had completed 17 years as club treasurer, while 
Utz has served the past 12 years in many offices, including that of district representative 
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Our printers’ association received 
this award, always circumspectly 
given, “for having rendered out- 
standing service to the industry 
which it represents as well as to the 
American Public.” At the meeting 
where the award was made, a 
pamphlet was circulated stating that 
the Printing Industry of America 
was singled out for the honor 
because of, among other considera- 
tions, the wide variety of useful 
services to one of the country’s 
largest industries. These services 
were named in the pamphlet and 
make membership a bargain. 
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For an outstanding job in association work, 
the Printing Industry of America, Inc., has 
received the Grand Award of ATAE shown 


“The activities include,” the pam- 
phlet states, “management services 
(production, sales, financial, and 
general), government relations, 
trade promotion, industrial relations 
(for both union and open shop mem- 
bers), trade practices, public rela- 
tions, technical standards and speci- 
fications research, cost accounting, 
employee training, and other mu- 
tual-aid services to its 4,000 mem- 
bers.” 

An industry needs an association 
and ours now has a good one. The 
Printing Industry of America is 
doing a grand job. If you are a 
master printer who is not affiliated, 
it is time to join. The great job being 
done can probably be made greater 
with the support through member- 


ship of those who should but do not — 


as yet belong. Affiliate. Membership, 
remember, looks like a_ bargain. 
Besides, who would want to ride on 
the shoulders of others? 


fk Page 





° Subject: Vogue 





Issues of August 15, September 1 and 15 
321 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Bodoni Book (T) 
Bodoni and Bodoni Bold (M) .. 43 
Vogue (M) 
Light-face, 12; bold, 28 
Century (T) 
Times Roman (T) 
Bernhard Roman (M) 
Futura Bold (M) 
News Gothic (M) 
Baskerville (T) 
Garamond (T) 
Copperplate Gothic (T) 
Caledonia (T) 
Light-face, 3; bold, 2 
Franklin Gothic (M) 
Bulmer (T) 
Bernhard Modern Roman (M) . 
Weiss Roman (T) 
Lydian (M) 
Nicolas Cochin (M) 
Cloister Bold (T) 
Eve (M 
New Caslon (T) 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Futura Light (M) 
Spartan (M) 
Italian Old Style (T) 
Parisian (M) 
STi GAY 5) Se 
Kaufmann Script (M) 
Bernhard Booklet (M) 
Benton (T) 
Deepdene (T) 
Binny (T) 
Ads set in traditional faces 
Ads set in modern faces 
The old styles of Franklin Gothic 
and Copperplate Gothic are, in the 
above classification, indicated as 
modern only because of the spirit of 
their use. Not considered are 21 ad- 


vertisements set in such a mixtures 
of styles as to forbid classification, 
also 35 which are completely hand- 
lettered. Of the latter, 27 are in the 
modern spirit, 8 traditional. Also 
affecting the score is the fact that 35 
advertisements credited to tradi- 
tional types are topped by modern 
display, while in one, display is tra- 
ditional over text set in a modern 
style. Remember, the tabulation con- 
templates types used for the body, 
not display. It is necessary to con- 
sider the all-inclusive tabulation for 
the best comparison as between con- 
ventional and modern handling. And 
there, for instance, remember that a 
conventional illustration may fea- 
ture an advertisement which type 
and/or layout makes even pro- 
nouncedly modern. In this connec- 
tion the scoring under the headings 
of “Illustration” and “Layout” should 
be of interest. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in medium-face 
Layout 

Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 
Illustration 
Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 
General Effect (All-inclusive) 
Conventional 


Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


Best conventional and modern advertisements, respectively, in issues considered for this 
analysis. Some might claim the Pendleton display is modern because the block of text 
is in sans serif type and there is action in the layout. The text block is minor in its effect 
and even this commentator set ads for a Lawrence, Kansas, clothing store of similar 
layout years before the “modern surge. The impact of the modern display is terrific 
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The Chemistry of Lithography 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, 131 East 39th St., New York City, 
has scheduled for Nov. 15 publication 
CHEMISTRY OF LITHOGRAPHY, a 256-page 
book by Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch, formerly 
supervisor of the metals and surface 
chemistry division of LTF’s research 
laboratory. Price is $12 to non-mem- 
bers and $6 to members. 

Basis of the book is material accu- 
mulated by the author during three 
years of teaching a course in the chem- 
istry of lithography at the Chicago 
Lithographic Institute. 

LTF describes the new work as 
distinguished not only for its complete 
coverage of the many chemical phases 
involved, but also for its readability. 

Dr. Hartsuch starts with a section for 
readers who know nothing about chem- 
istry. His book then covers many cate- 
gories of the subject, including what 
pH is and how to measure it; the role 
of water; chemical calculations; chem- 
istry of carbon compounds; albumin, 
deep-etch and special methods of 
platemaking; chemistry of photography, 
paper, ink; chemistry in the pressroom, 
and other valuable information. 


Papermaking in Pioneer America 

PAPERMAKING IN PIONEER AMERICA, by 
Dard Hunter. In hard boards, the book 
is well designed, printed on India egg- 
shell, has 178 pages, including an index, 
plus an addenda of illustrations on 
matching India enamel. Published by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, $6.50. 

Mr. Hunter is probably the foremost 
authority in this country on hand 
papermaking, and has operated his own 
private press since 1915. He is now 
curator of the Dard Hunter Paper Mu- 
seum at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During a period of 35 
years he has established his own hand- 
made-paper mill, type foundry, and 
printing shop. 

Mr. Hunter was working on a limited 
edition volume, “Papermaking by Hand 
in America,” the eighth book on paper- 
making to be issued from his press, at 
the time he was given the Rosenbach 
Fellowship in Bibliography at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His fellowship 
lectures grew out of his book publishing 
venture, and the new, popular-priced 
volume is a collection of these lectures. 
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History of English Letter Foundries 


A History oF THE Otp ENGLISH LETTER 
Founnrigs by A. F. Johnson. Published 
by Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1, England, the 
book is in a 7%4x11-inch format, has 400 
pages; priced at 4 guineas (about $12). 

This is a new and revised edition of 
an earlier book by the same name, 
written by Talbot Baines Reed, and 
published in 1887. Considered the most 
imvortant book on the history and de- 
velopment of printing types in England, 
the original edition has long been very 
rare. Mr. Johnson, of the British Mu- 
seum, has been working for the past 20 
years on this new edition. Many new 
facts have come to light and his access 
to the facilities of the famous museum 
have enabled him to publish an even 
more valuable book. 


Making Contact Screens 

A Metuop or DesicnInc AND Maxine 
Contact Screens. by Paul W. Dorst. This 
release of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation employs an engineering 
apvroach to the problems of producing 
halftones capable of yielding desir- 
able halftone reproductions. The section 
on designing halftone screens leads 
to basic conclusions regarding screens, 
making a detailed analysis of what the 
screen is expected to do, and then de- 
veloping specifications for a screen 
which will accomplish what is expected 
of it. The section on making contact 
screens describes a technique by which 
screens may be built. 

Although requiring special equipment 
and skilled technicians, the method de- 
veloped is flexible and can achieve 
satisfactory results for lithographers 
making serious studies of the control of 
tone reproduction. Priced at $2.50 a copy, 
the bulletin may be obtained from the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc.. 
131 E. 39th St., New York City. 


Illustration and Reproduction 


ILLUSTRATION AND REPRODUCTION by 
John R. Biggs—This book is directed 
to two groups of readers: those who 
wish to draw effectively for reproduc- 
tion; and those art directors, editors, 
publishers, production managers, and 
advertisers who need the information. 

Priced at $8.50 a copy, the book is 
obtainable from Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Publish Data on 1,400 Leading 


House Magazines in the U. S. 

THE Nation’s Leapinc House Maca- 
ZINES, published by the Gebbie Press, 
19 East 48th St., New York City, lists 
on its 190 pages the names of 1,400 
publications with contents, format, type 
of reproduction, circulation and other 
information. According to the pub- 
lishers, the house magazine field is a 
multi-million dollar industry with to- 
tal circulation exceeding that of all 
daily newspapers in this country. The 
directory is priced at $20. 


Themes From the Old West 


THEMES From THE OLD WEsrT, by the 
author of “Adventures of a Tramp 
Printer,” John Edward Hicks, now an 
employee of the Kansas City Star, is a 
collection of reviews of western books. 
They were printed from time to time 
as editorial-page features in the Star. 
Published by Midamericana Press, 3437 
College Ave., Kansas City, Mo., at $3.25. 


How to Recognize Type Faces 

How To REcOGNIZE TyPE Faces, by R. 
Randolph Karch, is published by Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIl., at $6. 

Designed for reference purposes, this 
could be a very useful book to a student 
typographer or a person dealing with 
and needing to identify type speci- 
mens. Said to be the only single pub- 
lication where one can find all the 1,475 
type faces now sold in fonts or matrix 
forms in the United States, the different 
faces are arranged in order of their 
similarities. 

To be on familiar terms with all mod- 
ern type faces is an impossibility for 
even an experienced typographer, and 
Karch’s book furnishes a quick-recog- 
nition key. Basing his key on a few 
characters only, (G, E, d, e, t, a, g), the 
book is even more compact than the 
one-line type specimen books so popu- 
lar today. Any specimen of type may 
be identified in a matter of moments by 
comparing specimens. 
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Jacket design of Karch's typography book 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 






BY J. L. FRAZIER _ STEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY 


Tue Kinc-Bar Press of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts.—Your two blotters executed by 
the silk screen method are of excellent 
design, the one stressing the advantages of 
the method for short runs, being especially 
so. It is of striking design and the unusual 
coloration is attractive and appealing. The 
other, done with Day-Glo luminous paint, 
is also impressive and should suggest some 
use of silk screen—by which process only 
these pigments can be used—to prospects 
for store cards, posters, and whatever 
doesn’t involve long runs. Even so, we 
saw a catalog some years ago where the 
flat colors were laid on in line illustrations 
by letterpress on a run of 5,000, and the 
Canadian printer told us there was a sav- 
ing in plate cost which more than offset 
the slower running. You are, of course, 
familiar with the greater density and bril- 
liance of silk screen colors, but many 
printers are still unaware of that and other 
advantages. 

THE FINDLAY PRINTING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
of Findlay, Ohio—Your large folder of 
yellow cover-weight stock with fold-up 
pockets along bottom of inside spread is 
striking and excellent. With printing of the 
impressive, large lettering in black the ef- 
fect is as colorful as one could wish be- 
cause of the brightness of the stock. One 
can get color without printing it. The 
typography of your promotion on the 
pocket of page two and your name on that 
of the third page is tasteful and also im- 
pressive, due to effective handling of one 
of the best of the later types, Lydian. It 
has been a long time since a type so suit- 
able for wide use has been brought out 
and, although it is extensively employed, 
the style is worthy of wider use. The sil- 
houette leaf ornament or illustration at the 
fold enlivens the effect of the spread and 
its design is in perfect tune with the type. 
The samples of items you have done for 
customers, including the exceptionally 
well-printed four-color illustration of one, 
are excellent, too. More printers than do 
could promote sales effectively with sam- 
pling folders like yours. 

Fetco Limitep, Durban, South Africa.— 
You ask how we compare the folder “Skit- 
terende Buick Brilliant” with similar work 
done in our country. Well, we are happy 
to say that it is up to par. Layout and 
typography are not only attractive and im- 
pressive—and it is pleasantly readable, too 
—but the printing of the featured four- 
color process illustrations is excellent. We 
are especially impressed with your letter- 
head on which a picture of your plant ap- 
pears in full color. We would prefer to 
see the small type matter which, in red, 
overprints the light yellow-green panels at 











then you will be interested in finding out exactly 


what this graphic arts headquarters can do for you. 





Printers / Lithographers / Creators of Advertising @ 3420 West Capitol Drive / Milwaukee / HI lltop 5-1400 








Smart letter-size circular by one of the best advertisers in graphic arts. Idea of printing 
features over petals of flower is novel and effective. Rose is the second color on the original 





Cliff Dwellers in the Graphic Arts 


August Luncheon Meeting , 
Thursday, August 12, 1952 









The monthly to-do about 
what's new in design, 
typography, graphic art, \ 
and that old black magic 
called printing. 


— po 
Bring a tasty morsel of design. 






Bring a guest to share the month's catch, 











A striking blotter by Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana. And the type is Caslon! Our 
color represents yellow on original on which details of abstract design are in a yellow-green 
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Cover of booklet from great Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, printing house. Our color represents 
red of original, on which figure's hat and suit 
are blue, the vest and scroll in bright yellow 





the sides, printed in black. In red it is 
not readable enough and in red, which 
is comparatively weak in tone value, 
balance of the design is disturbed. This 
is the one fault with the printing, de- 
sign being interesting and impressive. 
We mention this piece, even though you 
did not ask our opinion of it, because 
it is the first letterhead we have seen 
printed on the new type of paper with 
super gloss on one side—a finish like 
glass, as it were. The character of the 
stock adds interest to the sheet. 

Emi Georc SAHLIN of Buffalo, New 
York.—Your keepsake testimonial to 
Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday is 
one of those gems of thought and print- 
ing which come along about once in a 
generation. Many men throughout the 
industry revere Mr. Stuart for inspira- 
tion and help when they attended the 


Unusual, impressive cover from one of several deluxe brochures by 
world-known Cincinnati concern. On original color is a pale green 

















A portfolio of packaging and ad: materials 
by The — States Printing and 
rope gp carne an! ga 


printing school at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in the heyday of its 
great service to the industry and when, 
incidentally, Harry L. Gage was head 
of the department. Basis of the item is 
the sheet of paper which is approxi- 
mately fourteen by sixteen inches in 
size. It was made by hand in Italy dur- 
ing 1549 and, despite the years, seems 
substantial. We would rather have a 
tooth pulled than test our copy for 
strength. It has decided deckled edges 
on all four sides, and is just the right 
color to simulate age, although it is 
probable that even when new the paper 
wasn’t white as we know it today. We 
note in the lines of small type near the 
bottom that the paper was received as 
a gift at the Roycroft Shop (Remem- 
ber?), East Aurora, New York, many 
years ago. Typography, in Caslon Old 
Style (the original with long descend- 
ers), is thoroughly in keeping. The 
large decorative initial’ at the start of 
the testimonial is the only exception, 
that, with the date at the top, the line 
“70th Birthday,” and the small lines 
regarding the paper at the bottom are 
printed in the perfect second color, a 
dull medium brown, charming on the 
paper. We are rather at a loss to un- 
derstand the purpose of the fraction 
4-8 between the “19” and the “52” of 
the date which is in the upper, right- 
hand corner. The piece is set off by 
your own workmark in the form of a 
circle of “gold” paper with points all 
around after the fashion of the custom- 
ary legal seals. It is a real gem, friend 








ANIMALS 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 
—Oniver GotpsmitH (1728-1774) 
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Calendar leaf by pupil in printing class at 
Timken Vocational High School, Canton, 
Ohio. Each leaf is by a different lad and the 


illustrations, shop made, in linoleum blocks 


Title page of letter-size folder by John Lamoureux of Warwick Typographers, 
St. Louis, printed in light and deep blue on white. Read spread on the right 
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a revolutionary new method 
of setting type... photographically! 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 
now offer to buyers and 
producers of printing the 
finest reproductions 

of type obtainable, with 
the phenomenal 


Titty 
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QUALITY, SPEED and ECONOMY 
make the Fotosetter method 

of composition one that should 
interest every buyer of typography: 


Composition with expensive type 
+> metal is eliminated and sharp 
i. reproduction on film or photo pop 
oe ™ assures a fine reproduction. 





















WINTER 
Every mile is two in winter. 
—Geonce Henpert (1533-1593) 
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Another strikingly illustrated sheet from Tim- 
ken calendar. Streaks of rain are printed in 
white over blue panel; stock white. Other 
one is in yellow and black on green stock 


Sahlin, and while quite a different, and 
smaller, and a less important thing, the 
letterhead and envelope for Stereo 
Photography is also excellent. Good 
halftones require good photographs. 
Louis Martini, Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts—It is always a pleasure to look 
over samples of your excellent typog- 
raphy. An ardent admirer of Goudy 
Text, we like to see it used wherever 
suitable, as in the several fine certifi- 
cates and testimonials included in your 
latest package. Goudy Text in our opin- 
ion is the most beautiful “Old English” 
style—which is basically gothic, while 
what is usually termed gothic is 
“block.” Goudy Text is especially fine 
when it is the accent in compositions 
otherwise set in one of the more beauti- 
ful romans like Baskerville, Caslon (we 
mean it), Garamond, and some others— 
and particularly when printing is in 
black and red on toned papers as the 
pieces you have sent are done. Your 
versatility is demonstrated by the num- 
ber of stationery items in your package. 
Of these we particularly admire the 
letterhead and envelope of Blanid Tar- 
dif, which exudes character and per- 
sonality. It is impressive, partly because 
of the originality of the layout. We can 
think of but two details in all the large 
number of pieces you have submitted 
which are subject to criticism at all ad- 
verse. The line of script in the testi- 
monial to Carle Reed Hayward seems 
not to belong, to strike a discordant 
note in the symphony of the line of 
Goudy Text and the beautiful roman 


Ninth and Walnut Streets + St. Louis 2, Mo. 
















Striking and beautifully printed 7- by 5-inch 
gummed label of good St. Louis printing 
concern. Original is in three colors—black, 
rose, and green bronze, the latter for back- 
ground represented by screen in black here 


style otherwise employed. Similarly out 
of place, but to a greater degree, are 
the two lines in Barnum on the contri- 
bution envelope for the Wollaston Con- 
gregational Church. It just doesn’t fit, 
doesn’t look like the work of Louis 
Marini. May you live long and prosper, 
good printer and good friend, and never 
make these errors again. 

MontTREAL LITHOGRAPHING CoMPANY, of 
Montreal, Canada.—You may feel proud 
of the folder, “A New Giant at Your 
Service,” announcing your most recent 
equipment installation, a big Harris 4- 
color offset press illustrated in full color 
underneath the quoted heading on the 
front page. We thrill whenever we see 
a job of excellent presswork executed 
by offset on highly coated paper. Most 
every one recognizes it now, but that 
wasn’t true many years ago when a 





Center spread of folder, title of which is at the left, shown here as much for graphic way benefits of revolutionary process are explained as 
for excellence of layout and typography. Some readers will require a magnifier to read reduced type overprinting color, but it will be worth while 





Think of the Many Economies with Warwick FOTOSETTER Composition... 


... the Fru machine can produce fifteen 


type sizes {4 to 36 point) with the speed and 
other adydntages of machine composition. Perfect 
enlargements made to any size above 36 point. 


The FoTosETTER machine introduces a new era in printing fully as 











significant as the one which saw the birth of the line casting 
machine. The elimination of expensive metal. .. large “handset” 
type sizes quickly set on the keyboard.. 32 type fonts available 
at the fingertips of the operator... letterspacing comparable to 


From two the finest hand composition and many other features of the FoTOSETTER 


TYPE FACES IN ALL SIZES NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR FOTOSETTER COMPOSITION AT WARWICK make it a perfect tool for the economical production of typography 


basic fonts 
of unexcelled refinement for reproduction by the printer. 







Baskerville and Italic Futura Bold and Italic 
é Soden Becki analnane Neloee Mens cone WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
y Century Schoolbook and Italic Futura Bold Condensed 
ot nihcie iek gaa Wake Geromond Light and Italic 920 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
a Futura Medium and Italic Garamond Bold and italic 
Futura Demibold and Italic Lucia Seript 


and new faces being added 
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IN PRODUCTION... 


All type in this folder was set on the FOTOSETTER. 





























$47 $. CLARK ST., CHICAGO $5 


AMERICAN TYPESETTING CORPORATION 





majority of printers were saying “it 
couldn’t be done.” "Twas also said by 
the “technicians” that composition by 
photography was beyond imagination, 
and we were frequently twitted, and 
worse, for expressing belief that it 
would come about. We knew too little 
of the technicalities involved to recog- 
nize, “it couldn’t be done.” Feature of 
your fine piece, aside from the excel- 
lence of the printing, is the handling. 
The word “Giant” is set much larger 
than others in the title, in capitals of a 








‘ow that’s an address I wish we 
had on one of the firm’s lists. 
We could really do 






a job of mailing to that. 








Above, interesting, impressive 10- by 7-inch 
envelope of able and progressive Chicago 
typographic house. At right, an excellent blot- 
ter with copy slant that's unusual, too. On 
original there is blue (screen tint in black 
here) along with rose-pink and black on white. 
Ayer & Streb issue a fine blotter each month 








AYER & STREB* 
15 SOUTH AVE. » ROCHESTER 4, WY. 
PHONE: BAker 6340 





rattically-perfect repri luction. 
ual type-writing. 
Tue Topp Company 
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-— PAotogeaphy JAMES J. SMITH, BOX 244, EDEN, NEW YORK 


COLOR PICTURES IN THREE DIMENSIONS 





FROM ATO Z . Advertising . Business . iol . Disploy . 





Models . Numismotic . Optice! . Portrait . Quodruped . Religious . Somples . Theatricel . Utilities . Vehicular . Wedding . Xotic . Yachting . Zoologica! 


condensed style like Slim Bodoni and 
each letter is printed successively in a 
different color, except that the word 
begins and ends with letters in red. It 
may be a neat trick on occasions for 
many printers when a full color job is 
concerned. Despite the excellence of the 
workmanship otherwise, we have one 
point of adverse criticism. The two 
panels in blue which are overprinted 
with black type matter are too strong 
and through lack of contrast with back- 
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Our 1952 SeSsion is being held this weekend. Dinner- 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Lovis, Mo., Saturday, 1 P.M. 








Typocraf 


LAST Mi 
NOTICE 







If you get there before Saturday noon call John at Central 9210. See You There! 











Smashing blotter by Hec Mann, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, bidding members of small, infor- 
mal, select group to annual pow wow. Hec is 
workhorse of organization having no officers 


ground the type is not easily read. 
These two panels should have been 
screened to, say fifty per cent value so 
there would be more contrast between 
the background and overprinted type. 
You are not the first to make this mis- 
take, or the millionth (okay?). Yellow 
printed from a solid plate does well as 


. Fashion . Geological . Historical . Industrial . Judicial . Keramic . Litigation 








Informal handling of letterhead by Emil Georg Sahlin, ace typographer, Buffalo, New York, a background color; it is because in 
printed in soft blue on white. Rule along left with triangle at end leads eye to small type below _—value it is nearest white. In tone, natu- 
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ral and process blues are of all colors 
nearest black. Your folder is, even so, 
a fine piece of work, and we note you 
sent two copies, identical in all re- 
spects except the second is in French. 

Wiu1am E. Rupce’s Sons, New York 
City—“Our First One Hundred Years,” 
brochure for The Fulton County Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Glov- 
ersville, is just what such a thing should 
be. In design and handling it reflects 
dignity of a high order, and yet, thanks 
to use of fine types skilfully handled, 
it is attractive. On the account it com- 
mands attention and interest. And it is 
beautifully printed, as would be ex- 
pected. The brochure reflects age and 
stability without in the least appearing 
old-fashioned, which is a combination 
seldom achieved. The cover features 
something rarely seen these days but 
something which adds charm and sug- 





HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 
109 Sycamore Street 
EVANSVILLE 8 INDIANA 











Simple but interesting and striking small 
memo used by the Evansville, Indiana, printer 








BOOK*TYPE ] 


Whether you are manufacturing hack saws, 
steam-shovels or fine jewelry, we can help 
you “dig” into the vitals of sales, to sell your 
particular product—by effective layouts, fine 


typography, smart and harmonious printing. 








PAUL 0. GIESEY 
Ad vertising Typogtayphet 


120 MN. W. 9th AVENUE + PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
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Cover from excellent I1- by 8!/-inch speci- 
men book of able and progressive Portland 
advertising typographer. Second color on 
original plastic-bound book is a bright blue 


gestion of quality difficult to achieve 
otherwise. We refer to the blind-em- 
bossed illustration of the bank’s en- 
trance between the two groups of type 
on the front cover. You have compen- 
sated for the wide measure in which 
text is set, first by use of a readable 
type of adequate size and, second, by 
more space between lines than type 
shoulder provides. Additionally, wide 
line spacing adds to effect of class; the 
practice is always commendable. Few 
types have shoulder wide enough to 
insure pleasing and readable appear- 
ance when set solid. Even Bodoni, 
which, we believe, has longest ascenders 
and descenders, is helped in normal 
sizes by the addition of one-point leads 
between lines—two points, in fact, or 
more in the larger sizes. Contemplating 
the illustrations of the old-time bank 
notes and other items used by the bank 


1. We have the “know-how” — with 
experience — 


2. plus a craftsman-organization, 
together with 


3. complete and modern equipment. 


WHITBECK, INC., Printers, Springfield, Mass. 








| 
Bet you, no recipient of this striking blotter 
shunted it into the waste basket when it turned 
up on his desk. It has punch and power 
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Characteristic leaf from calendar of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. It is shown with idea of in- 
fluencing others to use attractive type instead of the time-worn and ugly block letters and figures 
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The Recent Move to Our New Plant 
has Required a Change in Number 


ite: PRINTING COMPANY 
9610 fe SBE st. Louis 19 
MANCHESTER if Missour: 














On this blotter first two lines are printed on a gummed strip inserted through die-cut slits at ends 
of panel, idea being that recipients will attach them to glass desk top. Identical lines are also 
printed on the blotter. On original the illustration is deep gray, red is the third color 
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THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
24TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
DESIGN IN CHICAGO PRINTING 


132 pieces selected as the best in graphic arts 





To be happily successful, some printed messages 
demand a fresh and lively approach. Others need 
to be soberly attrattive to express a distiné 
individuality. Let us plan an appropriate printed 
presentation for your next important message. 


HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 


@) EXTRAORDINARY 


designed in Chicago during 1950 


EVANSVILLE PUBLIC MUSEUM 
August’ 19 to September 3 


PRINTERS 


at 109 Sycamore Street 
Evansville 8 Indiana 
Telephone 5-6541 




















The effectiveness of a printed message is most often 
determined by how well it is designed and printed. 


People respond quicker to designed printing. 











Being different — being skillful — is a business attitude with 
us. That fact accounts for our wide type selection and for 
our taste for attractive colors. It might also account for 
much better results for your next printed message. 


HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 


Printers at 109 Sycamore Street Evansville .8 . Indiana 
TELEPHONE 53-6541 

















What Herb. Simpson does is seldom formal or stiff, as the card for the museum and his blotters 
above demonstrate. The horizontal blotter is in black, orange, and blue, the latter for heavy rules 


during years far in the past is a most 
interesting pleasure and shows what 
strides have been made in the beauty 
and clarity of letter design during 
years since. 

Sayers Printinc Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri—Your new letterhead in gold, 
orange, and black on several colors of 
stock could be improved, and made 
really first-class, by a couple of changes. 
On the next printing we’d print the line 
now in Copperplate Gothic, especially 
the second line, “Printing Company,” 
in some other style. In the Copper- 
plate, the line is in unpleasing contrast 
with the name of the first line in nice 
cursive lettering. Its general effect is 
condensed whereas the Copperplate is 
noticeably an extended style. Shape 
harmony in types, avoidance of strik- 
ingly different widths, is a prime prin- 
ciple of fine typography as well as of 
other things where art enters, including, 
for example, architecture. The law can 
not be flouted and best work expected. 
Garamond Bold would be much better 
for the lines now set in Copperplate, 
especially the second line which could 
well be a larger size than at present to 
avoid the extremely wide letterspacing 
to achieve the desired length. A fur- 
ther suggestion in this connection is the 
word “Sayers,” in the cursive, could be 
a bit smaller, making the three words of 
the company name more nearly the 
same size. “Sayers is overemphasized. 
Now, to the second point of adverse 
criticism. Gold is used for the word 
“Sayers,” also for some small type— 
perhaps a slogan; we cannot see the 
copy clearly—which overprints a solid 
panel in orange. As pointed out in an- 
other item of this department, the or- 
ange is too strong as a background for 
the type overprinting in gold. The 
idea of the arrangement is good, even 
though a centered layout—and that is 
not to say centered, formal arrange- 
ments of type lines are taboo—and, with 
the suggested changes made, it would 
stand up very well. The piece you sent 
which we admire most and consider 
effective is the blotter featured by the 
large silhouette of telephone receiver 
printed in middle gray. Hanging down- 
ward horizontally this extends almost 
across the blotter. The open panel in 
the center near top where your name 
in small type, printed in red, appears 
with telephone number larger and in 
black, is interesting. We discover that 
this copy is printed on a narrow strip 
of paper, the ends of which are tucked 
into die-cut slits. The strip, of course, 
is intended to be removed and attached 
to glass desk top of customer, being for 
that purpose gummed on the back. It 
should be mentioned that, after the 
strip is removed, the same copy in the 
same type appears on the blotter itself, 
so name and telephone number are in 
all, including in signature group at end 
of text group, printed three times. That 
can not hurt. We must admit that, de- 
spite the couple of adverse points men- 
tioned, the work appeals as representing 
a progressive capable company. Press- 
work is excellent, in fact it is the best 
feature of the work you’ve sent us. 
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The Printer and His Income Tax 


(Concluded from page 45) 
subtracted annuaily from the cost or 
other basis of the property and the 
rate applied only to the resulting 
balances. Depreciation on any single 
item is largest in amount the first 
year and declines each year there- 
after. This method gives satisfac- 
tory results for accounts that are be- 
ing constantly replaced in substanti- 
ally equal amounts, provided the 
rate used is somewhat higher than 
that applicable under the straight- 
line method. Its best application is 
to those accounts for property in 
which the greater proportion of the 
production is confined to the early 
part of the useful life. 

“In retirement accounting for de- 
preciable property, the cost of pro- 
perty retired each year is credited 
to the capital asset account and, less 
net salvage (actual or estimated), 
charged to expense in lieu of annual 
provisions for depreciation. When 
property acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, is retired, the cost should be 
reduced to the extent of the depreci- 
ation sustained to March 1, 1913, in 
arriving at the proper deduction. 

“While this method results in the 
ultimate recovery of the total in- 
vestment in depreciable property 
and tends to approximate straight- 
line depreciation over a period of 
years, there may be a considerable 
fluctuation in the amount of deduc- 
tion from year to year due to the 
retirement of unusually large and 
expensive units in some years. This 
distortion can be avoided to some 
extent by anticipating the retire- 
ment of such units when the year of 
retirement can be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy and spreading 
the cost or other basis less estimated 
salvage over the estimated remain- 
ing useful life.” 

Q—What happens when the in- 
surance pays MORE than the cost? 
In my case, a building that had cost 
$10,000 to erect in 1940 burned down. 
It was insured for the present re- 
placement value—$15,000—and the 
insurance company paid me in full. 
Do we have to pay tax on that paper 
“profit of $5,000?” 

A—That depends. Did the com- 
pany spend $15,000 immediately to 
buy or build another structure to 
be used for the same purpose? If 
it did, then the paper gain is not 
taxable, since it went for replace- 
ment of the loss with a similar facil- 
ity. But if the money was spent for 
something else, then Uncle Sam 
wants his tax share of the “gain.” 


To illustrate how this works, let 
us consider another case. Joe Jones’ 
building cost $5,000 to put up back 
in 1935, but Joe knew it couldn’t be 
duplicated for anything close to that 
in today’s mobilization economy, so 
he insured it for $11,000. Then, in 
1950, a windstorm of hurricane pro- 
portions demolished the structure. 
Joe’s insurance agent handed him 
a check for $11,000 the next week. 

Joe then put men to work to put 
up a new building on the site of his 
old one. When he had paid all the 
bills for it, he found that he had 
spent $7,500. He had a “profit” left 
over of $3,500, out of his paper gain 
of $6,000 on the fire. 

Uncle Sam did not demand tax on 
the full $6,000. Since the insurance 
money had been spent for another 
building like his old one, any part 
of the extra money that went for 
this purpose was tax free. But, ex- 
plained the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, the $3,500 over and above 
necessary expenses to replace the 
building had to be reported on the 
tax return. 

Q—What happens to the charge- 
off for depreciation when improve- 
ments are made to the property? 

A—Here is the official word from 
the Treasury: 

“Amounts spent in restoring pro- 
perty or in making good the 
exhaustion thereof, for which an 
allowance is or has been made, or 
amounts spent for replacements 


TYPE FACES 


As the Artist Sees Them 





Eighth of a Series 





RADIANT HEAVY 


which arrest deterioration and ap- 
preciably prolong the life of the pro- 
perty, are capital expenditures and, 
strictly speaking, should be account- 
ed for by deducting from the asset 
account the cost of the item or part 
thereof which is replaced, and add- 
ing to the capital account the cost of 
the new part plus the cost of in- 
stallation. The cost of the item re- 
moved (adjusted for salvage, if any) 
should be charged to the deprecia- 
tion reserve. As a practical matter, 
it is permissible to charge the cost of 
rehabilitations or small replacements 
directly to the depreciation reserve, 
leaving the capital account undis- 
turbed, provided there has been no 
material change in price levels and 
no substantial improvement in the 
new equipment. Replacements in 
the nature of betterments, however, 
should always be added to the depre- 
ciable asset account. 

“The cost of incidental repairs 
which materially add to the value of 
the property or appreciably prolong 
its life, but merely keep it in an 
ordinarily efficient operating condi- 
tion, may be deducted as expense 
items.” 

Q—And what happens when we 
sell, dismantle or junk an item of 
depreciable property? 

A—tThis, in his best Federalese, is 
what Uncle Sam advises: 

“Salvage value is the amount real- 
izable from the sale or other dis- 
position of items recovered when 
property has become no longer use- 
ful in the taxpayers’ business and is 
demolished, dismantled, or retired 
from service. When reduced by the 
cost of demolishing, dismantling, and 
removal, it is referred to as net salv- 
age. In principle, the estimated net 
salvage should serve to reduce 
depreciation, either through a reduc- 
tion in the basis on which deprecia- 
tion is comouted or a reduction in 
the rate. In either instance, the 
amount of net salvage should actu- 
ally, or in effect, be a credit to the 
depreciation reserve. Whenever the 
basis or rate for depreciation is not 
reduced for estimated salvage, all 
net receipts from salvage should be 
considered income.” 


* What’s your hobby—or don’t you 
have time for anything but business? 
Quite a few printers do. Example: 
Henry Newman, president, McKenzie 
Service, Inc., New York City imprinters 
and binders, bought a Georgia ranch 
with six Black Angus cattle, took a 
complete course in animal husbandry, 
hired a ranch manager, now spends a 
part of each month watching beef grow 
on the hoof. He’s a firm believer in 
hobbies for business peace of mind. So 
again—what’s your hobby? 
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Some Old Truisms Ne 
Grain of Salt by Young Printing Salesmen 


* “And to what do you attribute 
your success, Mr. Millionbucks?” 

This is a sure fire start for a pop- 
ular sales interview. Salesmen are 
hungry for the magic formula that 
points the way to affluence. They 
buy success books by the hundreds 
of thousands. They register for cor- 
respondence school courses that 
promise success. 

It is natural that salesmen should 
read everything they can get hold 
of that promises to help their selling. 
And it is important to listen to the 
words of successful salesmen. 

A word of warning here may help 
you get more value out of what you 
read and hear. Many writers and 


speakers in an effort to be pithy, use ° 


generalities and ignore exceptions. 
They oversimplify a thought in an 
effort to coin an epigram. 

In doing this, they change valuable 
ideas into half-truths or even false- 
hoods. Salesmen encounter these 
half-truths at every turn. “The cus- 
tomer is always right,” is an ex- 
ample. The phrase was coined for 
a definite purpose. Used for this 
purpose, it is effective. But used 
indiscriminately, it loses a good deal 
of its sales value. 

Still another saying that can back- 
fire when used in the wrong spot 
is this, “Find out what the customer 
wants and give it to him.” 

On the surface this looks innocent 
enough. But consider what difficulty 
it got a printer we know into. 

This printer figured a quantity of 
displays for a regular customer. The 
quantity was large and the customer 
was anxious to save money. After 
considerable dickering, he and the 
printer agreed on a set of specifica- 
tions that answered the right com- 
bination of price and quality. 

Then a third party came into the 
picture. An advertising agency which 
had done some work for the cus- 
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tomer asked permission to submit a 
bid. To the surprise of the customer, 
the agency offered a higher price 
than the printer. And to the surprise 
of the printer, the agency convinced 
the customer that the higher-priced 
display was really more economi- 
cal than the display offered by the 
printer. Through good selling, the 
agency neatly walked off with the 
order that the printer thought he 
had sewed up. Yet if the advice had 
been changed and the printer had 
offered the customer what he actu- 
ally needed, he might have been in 
even hotter water. Not many buyers 
will take a printer’s word for the 
price of the printing they need. 

Even the suggestion, “Make all the 
calls you can,” needs to be modified 
to suit certain circumstances. 

An executive of one of the big 
paper mills tells this story on him- 
self. Starting his business career 
selling lithography for his uncle, he 
was given a territory in the West and 
furnished with a list of calls to make. 
He started out conscientiously. Every 
call was made; not a one of *hem 
was ever missed. 


After some three weeks of this, 
there came a telegram from the home 
office: “Please forget the schedule 
and stay in one place long enough 
to get some orders.” 

It was then our salesman friend 
discovered that the business of in- 
fluencing people was too complicated 
to be reduced to a simple formula. 

Selling slogans and catch lines are 
valuable. So are books on making 
friends. But don’t take them too 
literally. Read between the lines 
and dig out the truth behind them. 
Then watch for a chance to apply 
your new-found knowledge. 

Professor Thomas Blaine Stanley 
of New York University once said, 
“Opportunities open for us when we 
are ready for them.” They have a 
way of remaining closed until then. 
Substitute accounts for opportunities 
and you have the answer to one of 
our most perplexing problems. 

Consider this problem: We all 
meet an occasional buyer outside 
business hours. He may be a lodge 
brother, a member of our church, or 
someone introduced by a mutual 
friend. He may even be an old ac- 
quaintance. We call on him faithful- 
ly but he does not seem interested in 
our printing. We press him, and he 
gives evasive answers. Yet he is 
always cordial and we know he buys 
printing. How can we break in? 

Let us analyze the situation. We 
have probably been able to find out 
where our friend buys his printing 
and what it is like. Let us see just 
how we compare with his present 
printer. 

Do we know the buyer’s problems 

as well? 

Can we offer as many constructive 

suggestions as he is now getting? 

Does our shop do the same grade 

of work as he is now getting? 

Is it as dependable as his present 

source of supply? 





Craftsmen and others view portions of the huge exhibit, Printing for Commerce," at Portland, 
Oregon, recently. All printing groups in the city co-operated to sponsor the graphic arts show 
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"A printing salesman's dream" is colorful 
map and scenic folder shown. It required 
several trips to Puerto Rico by the salesman, 
Robert MacNiff, Steidinger Press, New York 
City. It was printed by four-color process for 
the Puerto Rican Department of Interior. The 
17x40-inch sheet was folded nine parallel and 
right-angle fold to 4!/2x8!/ in one operation 
with a special new folding machine at Fisher 
Bookbinding Co., 229 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


Would he gain something by trans- 

ferring his work to us? 

Unless we can honestly answer 
“yes” to these questions, there need 
be no mystery about the reason we 
are not getting his printing. We are 
not ready for it and the account 
simply does not open up for us. 

What then? Assuming that our 
friend is an experienced buyer, he 
has probably sensed that he has 
nothing to gain by making a change. 
He may verify his judgment by 
watching us handle a small trial 
order. But if that trial order does 
not work out well, and he classes us 
as an unsatisfactory source of sup- 
ply, there is little we can do at pres- 
ent. Our best move is to stop press- 
ing him for business, and cultivate 
his friendship. We will find it use- 
ful in later years when we are better 
prepared. 


* * * 

This is particularly the younger 
salesman’s problem. Most older 
printers can look back at opportuni- 
ties missed through inexperience— 
lost accounts which went to printers 
who knew more. Meanwhile here are 
some suggestions for the younger 
salesmen. 

For the present 

Make all the friends you can: but 
solicit only the business you and 
your shop can handle to the cus- 
tomer’s advantage. 

For the future 

Study. Study presswork, typeset- 
ting, ink, engraving, paper and 
everything that makes up the me- 
chanical side of printing. Study 
typography, layout, art, literature 
and everything else involved in 


creating printing. Study salesman- 
ship, advertising, and business; learn 
the uses of printing. You will not 
learn everything in a year or fifteen 
years. But by study you will dis- 
cover that you are becoming a better 
service salesman, and you will find 
many of those accounts that were 
closed to you at first are opening up 
and receiving you with a welcome. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“I will study and prepare myself, 
and perhaps some day my chance 
will come.” 

* * * 

A good friend, formerly of the 
printing industry, who now has mag- 
azine space to sell, recently gave us 
his ideas as to why many advertisers 
prefer space to direct mail. He feels 
that the space salesman often wins 
out simply because he makes things 
easier for the advertiser. Our friend 
was not criticizing printers. He 
simply was pointing out what they 
needed to do to make direct mail as 
attractive as space. 

Said he, “I offer an advertiser a 
definite number of readers at a defi- 
nite price. He knows the kind of 


prospects my magazine reaches, and 
how much a prospect will cost him. 
When he buys he gives me a plate 
and then his worries for that issue 
are over. We attend to all produc- 
tion problems . . . his message goes 
out on time. The magazine supplies 
the mailing list, and does the mailing. 
On the other hand, see how much 
more trouble he has with a direct 
mail campaign. First he must get 
several prices to protect himself. He 
takes the lowest bid .. . then he real- 
izes that it may or may not get him 
as good a job as he planned. 
While he is worrying about this, 
he starts thinking how he will put 
the mailing piece in the hands of 
good prospects. He must get a good 
list, free from an excess of dead 
wood, and containing a maximum of 
prospects for his merchandise. Very 
few printers can get him just the 
right list and when he is working 
with the lowest bidder the adver- 
tiser will feel jittery about any list 
that the printer offers. 
Keep these thoughts in mind when 
you are working on a direct mail 
campaign. They are important. 
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ATF Adds De Roos Roman and 
Italic from European Foundry 

Latest addition to American Type 
Founders’ faces is De Roos Roman and 
Italic, designed by Sjoerd H. De Roos, 
who since he started his career in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, 50 years ago, has won 
wide recognition as an _ outstanding 
leader in typographic design. Best 
known of his faces in the United States 
is the Egmont family. He also designed 
Libra. 

ATF describes De Roos Roman and 
Italic as the crowning achievement of 
the designer’s lifetime of devotion to 
beauty in lettering and printing. The 
type was designed to combine useful- 
ness with delicate beauty. The new face 
is said to work equally well on antique 
or a gloss-surfaced paper. 

ATF has cast the type in 11 Roman 
and ten italic sizes. Available on re- 
quest to the company at 200 Elmora 
Ave., Elizabeth B, N. J., is a specimen 
book. Intertype matrices for body sizes 
are in preparation. 


British Register Control System 

The Autotron photo-electric register 
control system of J. Crosfield, Ltd., 
London, for web-fed color presses, has 
been introduced in the United States. 
The system is said to provide register 
accuracy of one-thousandth of an inch 
with register maintained at all speeds. 

Equipment of system consists of a 
photo-electric scanning head, mounted 
on the press, for scanning register 
marks; a control circuit mounted in a 
cubicle away from the press, servo- 
motor which drives the register correc- 
tion mechanism, and a control panel 
mounted on the press. Additional in- 
formation, including a booklet descrip- 
tive of the system, may be obtained 
from Henry P. Korn, 5 Beekman St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 





Paasche automatic glue striper shown adding 
stripe of glue to a web on a magazine press 
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DeRoos Roman and Italic are shown here in their 30-point size. The Dutch face is cast by ATF 


Built-In Brake Motor 

A new type brake motor has been 
designed by Graham Transmissions, Inc., 
3754 N. Holton St., Milwaukee 12, for 
use with Graham transmissions in sizes 
from % to 3 h.p. With motor and brake 
connected -in parallel, the built-in brake 
motor provides for immediate stops 
required in indexing and positioning. 


Rogers 184-Inch Knife Grinder 
Samuel C. Rogers and Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., have announced completion of 
a massive knife grinder which has a 
184-inch high speed work table. The 
new machine can grind to a .0015 tol- 
erance despite its size and _ speed. 
Although built for the atomic program, 
this new development in engineering is 
expected to have commercial use. 


Automatic Glue Striper 

Paasché Airbrush Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, has introduced 
its new Type A-US Automatic Striper. 
The unit lays a stripe or ribbon of glue 
on a double or folded sheet as the press 
is in operation, so that a single sheet 
will adhere to it permanently. This is 
particularly valuable in magazine pub- 
lishing where a single sheet may be 
glued to a signature, and the whole 
assembly may be saddle-stitched. In 
this way a 32-page, for example, may 
be made into a 34-page signature. 

Width of the stripe is controlled by 
the size and type of the striping nib, 
and the stripe is laid on or turned off 
automatically. 


High-Speed Quoins Available 

A new, non-slip quoin for high speed 
presses is now in full production by 
the Beek Co., Chicago manufacturers. 
The new quoin has self-locking sera- 
tions with full 14-point expansion grad- 
uated to produce one point per “click,” 
and is scientifically shaped for smooth 
action in locking and unlocking. Sole 
distributor is Graphic Arts Equipment 
Co., 127 W. Harrison, Chicago. 


Staticmaster for Cleaning Negatives 

One inch wide, a new Staticmaster 
brush is useful for anyone handling 
photographic or reproduction film. It 
saves time in opaquing by neutralizing 
static, which makes dust particles cling, 
and at the same time brushing off bits 
of dust and lint. It is manufactured by 
the Nuclear Products Co., 10173 E. 
Rush St., El Monte, Calif. 





i ; * : ad 
Staticmaster brush takes off static and dirt, 
eliminating much of normal opaquing work 
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MODEL B 


Both Model B and Model D Speed- 
Flex presses will print on one or both 
sides of the paper, number and imprint 
in an additional color, perforate both 
ways and attach carbon, and deliver work 
sheeted to 17” lengths at speeds up to 
20,000 per hour. 

The Model B Speed-Flex will 
complete a two-part form in one opera- 
tion. It can handle two webs and two 
carbons. Both models can be webbed up 
to produce an unbelievable number of 
combinations of colors, numbers, perfora- 
tions, and pasting. 

In fact, Speed-F lex is the ideal job 
press for the production of unusual forms 
and carbon interleaved work. ASpeed- 
Flex will make your shop hum and put 
new life into your sales organization. 





For complete information on Speed-Flex 
presses, write or call Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY: 


ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, inc. 


1206 MAPLE AVE., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
PHONE Richmond 9377 
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FASTEST AND 
MOST MODERN 
JOB PRESS 


... designed to 
meet the 
requirements 
of the 
average 
printer 
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MODEL D 








Speed-Flex presses are manufactured for 
Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., in the modern facilities of 
Western Gear Works, oldest and largest manufacturer 
of gear products in the west. 


MANUFACTURED BY: S141 


Plants: Seattle 
San Francisco 
Lynwood 


Houston 


Portland 


























Plana Rotary Gummer, German machine for 
gumming; for attachment to rotary presses 


German Gumming Equipment 

Three new German imports are avail- 
able in this country for various gum- 
ming applications. Importer is Frederick 
Kramer, 4707 Malden, Chicago 40, and 
the manufacturer is Planatolwerk, Diet- 
mannsried, Allgaeu, Germany. 

The Plana-Flexibu is a special ma- 
chine for flexible book binding by the 
plastic glue process for use in the small 
or medium-sized plant. Binding can 
be done up to 150 books an hour. Backs 
are rounded and a 
double layer of glue 
is applied. Books 
are flexible and 
rupture-proof when 
_. the manufacturer’s 

» recommended cold 
plastic glue is used, 
it is claimed. 

A rotary gummer 
may be attached to 
rotary presses for 
coating stripes of 
glue on a _ paper 
web, either for im- 
mediate gluing or 
for later remoisten- 
ing. The heavy glue 
does not dry in the 
machine, but dries 





Plana-Flexibu ‘ ‘ 
Glue Book Binder immediately when 


applied to paper. 
The third machine does similar stripe 
gluing, but is operated by hand power. 


Magnifying Viewer 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N.Y., has brought out an elec- 
trically-lighted magnifier for speeding 
examination of all types of products 
and materials. It may be used for criti- 
cal inspection of artwork, negatives, 
plates and even the final sheet in all 
types of printing. 

The unit has self-contained direct 
illumination on the object. The lens sys- 
tem, magnifying five times, is designed 
to eliminate practically all spherical 
and chromatic distortion and aberra- 
tion. Two illuminator handles, one bat- 
tery-powered, the other for 110-volt 
current, fit into a reflector-type shade 
into which the magnifier snaps. 


Heat-Seal Label Paper 

Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H., has in- 
troduced a new heat-sealing label paper 
which will be distributed through fine 
paper merchants. The paper, known as 
Imac BH, is especially adapted for bag 
top labels on cellophane, pliofilm, etc. 
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Introduce Device for Making 
Photo Type Repro Proofs 


A machine for preparing repro proofs 
of display type, from 18- to 144-point, 
by means of photo contact prints is 
now being made by the Halber Corp., 
4151 Montrose, Chicago 41, Ill. 

Master fonts consist of 93 characters 
including caps, lowercase, fractions, per 
cent and special characters. A common 
base line for all fonts permits inter- 
mingling of various type styles and 
sizes, and positive or reverse headlines 
and screened tints can be produced. 

With finger-tip control, the machine 
is about the size of a portable type- 
writer. Master fonts may be fitted into 
place in a matter of seconds, according 
to the manufacturer. Spacing between 
characters and words is done mechani- 
cally, allowing for widths of letterings, 
kerning, and justification. 





Rosback Auto-Stitcher with new belt delivery 


Belt Delivery Mechanism 


A new continuous belt delivery mech- 
anism for the Auto-Stitcher has been 
announced by the manufacturer, F. P. 
Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Booklets, folders and signatures can 
now be handled more conveniently, in 
larger volume and at any speed, ac- 
cording to the announcement. The new 
device is especially designed for bind- 
eries having fairly long runs of a 
wide variety, and for publication work. 

The belt delivery can be added to 
slide stacker-equipped stitchers now in 
use, and will be offered as optional 
equipment on new machines. 








Small-size packages of Day-Glo stock canbe 
had for art, layout, or small poster job runs 


Small Packages of Day-Glo 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. has pre- 
pared small unit packages of gummed 
and plain Day-Glo papers in full- or 
quarter-size sheets. Royalty is prepaid 
and the paper can be used for experi- 
mental, educational, design or layout 
purposes. It is especially useful for 
signs, posters and school use. Large- 
size sheets, suitable for small runs of 
posters, come 25 in a package; gummed 
stock is 20x25, and ungummed is 19x25. 


Presensitized Offset Plates 


Presensitized offset plates for com- 
mercial lithographers which are ready 
for exposure “right out of their pack- 
age,” are now available, according to 
the manufacturer, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

The plates, given the brand name of 
“3M,” can be prepared for the press in 
about five minutes, it is said, after going 
through five steps—exposing, desensi- 
tizing, coating with image developer, 
washing and gumming. 

The firm first marketed presensitized 
all-metal plates in small sizes in 1951. 
The new plates are in eight different 
commercial sizes. Made of  .006-inch 
aluminum, they have no stretch, making 
them effective for high-grade register 
work. They will not oxidize and will 
take halftone screens up to 300-line. 
Surface is grainless and is not suscepti- 
ble to gumming, it is claimed. 

Designed for a working range of 20,- 
000 to 45,000, the plates have been used 
on special runs of more than 100,000. 





Workman shown putting new presensitized aluminum offset plate on press after quick preparation 
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Bisas of a feather 

do flock together. 
And the association 
of fine printing 

with fine merchandise 
is inevitable. 

Achieve quality in 


your printing by 


using coated paper 


from the Cantine mill 
—64: years old and 


modern as tomorrow. 


LETTERPRESS: Hi-Arts, Ashokan, M-C Folding Book and Cover, 
Zena, Catskill, Velvetone, Softone, Esopus Tints, Esopus Postcard. 


OFFSET-LITHO: Hi-Arts Litho C.1S., Zenagloss Offset C.2S. Book and Cover, 

Lithogloss C.1S., Catskill Litho C.1S., Catskill Offset C.2S., Esopus Postcard C.2S. 

THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 

Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO (In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Wylie & Davis) 

















New national officers of the Printing’ Industry of America, Inc., elected at annual convention in 
St. Louis, Oct: 13-16, (Li to R.): Elmer M. Pusey, Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
treasurer; Wm. :H. Walling, Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc., New York City, secretary; James 
J. Rudisill, Rudisil! & Co., Lancaster, Pa., vice-president; John M. Wolff, Jr., Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co., St. Louis, president. PIA will be in Chicago's Edgewater Beach in 1953 






PIA Union Employers Section new officers (L. to R.): Edmund J. Flynn, secretary and industrial 
relations director; Arthur Snapper, Milwaukee, president; W. F. McArdle, Washington, vicé- 
president; C. Howard Thomas, Philadelphia, treasurer. Not shown: Vice presidents H. D. Ross, 
Mt. Morris, Ill., and Clifford M. Doan, San Francisco. Section had own program at PIA meeting 





MAJOR GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


MEETING DATE COORDINATION CALENDAR 
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J. R. Brackett, PIA general manager, stands beside new co-ordinating calendar for conventions 
for graphic arts industry associations; device was designed to eliminate conflicting dates 


PIA Master Printers Section new officers (L. to R.): W. H. Egan, Dallas, president; Lyman W. 
Jones, Cedar Rapids, lowa, first vice-president; Harold S$. Hutchison, Easton, Pa., second vice- 
president; Bryan Snyder, Jr., Dallas, treasurer; John H. Doesburg, secretary and general coun- 
sel; T. J. Curran (PIA staff), assistant secretary; not shown, J. H. Lassiter, third vice-president 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men ond 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Printing Industry of America, Inc. 
Names John M. Wolff President 


The Printing Industry of America 
convention in St. Louis, Oct. 13-16, was 
the largest on record with more than 
1,000 registrants. Interest was keen 
with hundreds staying over for the 
fourth day of discussion clinics, and 
comments were that the 1952 conven- 
tion was the most outstandingly suc- 
cessful in the association’s history. 

New president is John M. Wolff, Jr., 
vice-president of the Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co., St. Louis plant. 

Other officers for 1953 are James J. 
Rudisill, Rudisill & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
vice-president; William H. Walling, 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc., New 
York, secretary; Elmer M. Pusey, Judd 
& Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
treasurer. 

Three major convention sessions were 
built around the theme of “More Profits 
Through Better Management.” 

Major address of the cut-cost session 
was by Walter F. McArdle, Washington, 
D. C., who presented a cost reduction 
program based on a study prepared 
for the convention by the Chicago 
management consultant firm of Mc- 
Clure, Hadden & Ortman. Following 
his talk was a discussion, with panel 
members speaking briefly on special- 
ized phases of cost reduction. 

Two other papers delivered at the 
Monday session were “Utilization of 
the 1951-52 Ratio Study” by Harold W. 
Braun, Fetter Printing Co., Louisville, 
and “The Break-Even Point,” by Har- 
old R. Long, Kable Printing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

“Increase Productivity” was the ad- 
dress of Frank F. Pfeiffer, Reynolds & 
Reynolds, Dayton, to spark the Wednes- 
day morning session. Discussion cen- 
tered on work simplification, safety, 
quality control, the Foreman’s Man- 
agement Program, and PIA Production 
PAR. 

The “sell more” session featured a 
talk by Richard Messner, E. E. Brogle 
& Co., New York. He listed 12 ways in 
which a printer can do more creative 
selling. Following a discussion period 
on selling, a talk on self-advertising 
was given by William T. -Clawson, 
whose firm, Miller Printing Machinery 
Co., co-sponsored the self-advertising 
exhibit at the convention. 
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Next year’s convention will be at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


Union Employers Section 

Arthur Snapper, executive vice- 
president, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the UES sec- 
tion, to succeed R. Mort Frayn, Frayn 
Printing Co., Seattle. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents, Harold D. Ross, Kable 
Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill.; Walter F. 
McArdle, McArdle Printing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Clifford M. Doan, 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., San Francisco; 
re-elected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively, were Edmund J. Flynn and 
C. Howard Thomas, National Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 

Following a business meeting, the 
group held a panel discussion of labor- 
management problems in the compos- 
ing room, followed by a panel on col- 
lective bargaining aids, techniques, and 
trends. 


Master Printers Section 

William H. Egan, president, Egan Co., 
Dallas, Tex., was elected president of 
the Master Printers Section of PIA, 
succeeding A. H. Kinsley, Geo. Buchan- 
an Co., Philadelphia, who served in the 
post for two years. 

Other officers are Lyman W. Jones, 
Laurance Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
first vice-president; Harold S. Hutchin- 
son, Mack Printing Co., Easton, Pa., 
second vice-president; J. Hanes Las- 
siter, Lassiter Press, Charlotte, N. C., 
third vice-president; Bryan Snyder, 
Jr., Johnson Printing & Advertising Co., 
Dallas, treasurer. John Doesburg, Jr., 
is secretary and general counsel, and 
Thomas J. Curran of the PIA staff was 
named assistant secretary. 


Canadians who attended the PIA convention 
are: R. C. Pearce, general manager, Mrs. 
R. C. Pearce, and W. J. Pearce, assistant 
sales manager, and Mrs. W. J. Pearce, of 
the Northern Miner Press, Ltd., Toronto; 
Gordon Larsen, vice-president, Martin Book- 
binding, Toronto; Robert G. Godfrey, plant 
manager, Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., di- 
rector of PIA and past president of Toronto 
Graphic Arts Assn.; Olive Ottaway, execu- 
tive secretary, Toronto Graphic Arts Assn., 
and director of GATAE; A. L. Brown, comp- 
troller, Southam Press, Toronto; Mrs. T. R. 
Pearce and T. R. Pearce, Northern Miner 
Press, Toronto; Walter Adamson, general 
manager, Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., Toronto, 








John M. Wolff, Jr., new PIA president, and 
Arthur A. Wetzel, retiring president, mug the 
camera while partaking of buffet luncheon 


David Schulkind, president, E. P. Lawson Co., 
New York, left, presented Lex Claybourn with 
A. F. Lewis Man-of-the-year special award 











New officers of Graphic Arts Trade Association Executives elected in St. Louis, Oct. 11, (L. to R.): 
Robert F. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, president; Richard A. Stout, Atlanta, vice-president; George E. 
Strebel, Western New York, secretary-treasurer; H. Henneberg, Los Angeles, retiring president 
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She changed America’s mind 


And it wasn’t easy. For 58 years with a head full of 
plans, a heart full of courage and a suitcase full of 
literature, Susan B. Anthony, the grand old lady of 
women’s suffrage stumped America. “Men their rights 
and nothing more .. . women their rights and nothing 
less.” 

With indomitable fortitude she held to her purpose through ridicule, pov- 
erty, and even criminal indictment. 

Once she was asked, “If you vote, are you prepared to fight?” “Certainly,” 
she replied to her would-be tormentor, a prominent 
editor, “just as you did in the late war—at the 
point of a goose quill.” 

No greater tribute could have been paid 
Susan B. Anthony than the care with 
which the women’s vote was cultivated 
in this election year. 

In the selection of letterhead and 
envelope papers for office use, the 
“women’s vote” should be 
important, too. Recommend 
Gilbert Quality Paper. Your 
customer’s stenographic staff 
will appreciate the sturdiness of its 
new cotton fibre content which — 
makes possible neat, clean erasures : —- £4(346e—-8 
eliminating time-consuming a 
retyping. Gilbert offers the 
most complete line of new 
cotton fibre content papers for 
business use. Ask your 
Gilbert Paper Merchant 
for samples. 










GILBERT 





BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
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A good letterhead is always better- printed on a Gilbert Bond 
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Unusual Recognition Given 
Printing Industry of America 

The Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., has been given the Grand Award 
for national associations of the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives, the 
national professional organization of 
trade association. executives. 

The award was presented to James 
R. Brackett, general manager of PIA 
by the Don C. Bliss, minister, United 
States Embassy, Ottawa, Canada, re- 
cently at a luncheon of the ATAE dur- 
ing its annual convention. 





James R. Brackett (left), general manager of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., receives 
award from Don C. Bliss at Toronto, Canada 


It was given for “having rendered 
outstanding service to the industry 
which it represents.” PIA is a federation 
of nearly 50 state and local organiza- 
tions. Activities include management 
services (production, sales, financial 
and general), government relations, 
trade promotion, industrial relations 
(for both union and open shop mem- 
bers), trade practices, public relations, 
technical standards and specifications 
research, cost accounting, employee 
training, and other mutual aid services. 


Book Manufacturers Institute 


Meets, Elects New Officers 

The Book Manufacturers Institute, 
holding its 20th annual meeting Sept. 
18-20 at Virginia Beach, Va., heard Ben 
D. Zevin, World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, report on progress of a new proj- 
ect, a manual of book production being 
prepared by E. W. Palmer, Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Designed as a guide for book pub- 
lishers’ manufacturing personnel, the 
manual will contain typographical in- 
formation; buying and selection of 
paper, binding and other materials; 
color printing selection and scheduling 
and other production procedures; ways 
and means of co-operation with book 
manufacturers to. achieve economy, 
efficiency and quality. 

New BMI president is Sidney Saten- 
stein, American Book-Stratford Press, 
New York City. Other officers are: first 
vice-president, Joseph F. Wesol, Robert 
O. Law Co., Chicago; second vice- 
president, John Grice, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, Chicago; treasurer, John Phil- 
lips, Vail-Ballou Press, New York City; 
secretary, Alma G. Watson. 
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Hostetter New President of 
Graphic Arts Executives Group 

At the annual meeting of the Graphic 
Arts Trade Association Executives, an 
international organization of executives 
in the graphic arts industry, on Oct. 11, 
at the Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis, 
Mo., the following officers and directors 
were elected: president, Robert F. 
Hostetter, executive secretary, Printing 
Industry of Pittsburgh; vice-president, 
Richard A. Stout, executive director, 
Printing Industry of Atlanta; secretary- 
treasurer, George E. Strebel, Printing 
Industries Association of Western New 
York; directors: Oscar Whitehouse, 
executive director, Label Manufac- 
turers National Association; Olive A. 
Ottaway, executive secretary, Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association; Arthur L. 
Johnson, manager, Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee; O. K. Eden, execu- 
tive secretary, Houston Graphic Arts 
Association. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Names 
Dykstra as Advertising Manager 


Edward F. Dykstra has been named 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He succeed; Wil- 
liam L. Bartlett. 

Mr. Dykstra was 
previously assist- 
ant advertising 
manager of the 
Shaw-Box and 
Hoist Division of 
Manning, Max- 
well and Moore, 
: Inc. He has been 

associated for 

Edward F. Dykstra many years with 

advertising and 
sales promotion departments of several 
industrial firms in the Midwest. 

A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Dykstra served with the U.S. 
Army during World War II. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star, and served 
for a time as divisional public relations 
officer. He is a member of both the 
National and Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tising associations. He is married and 
has one son. 





Mail Advertising Group 
Elects 1953 Officers 

New president of the Mail Advertis- 
ing Service Association, International, 
which staged its 3lst annual convention 
Oct. 4-7 in Washington, D. C., is John 
D. Yeck of Yeck & Yeck, Dayton, Ohio. 
Serving with him are: first vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Krupp, Los Angeles; eastern 
vice-president, Robert S. Crawford, 
Akron, Ohio; Canadian vice-president, 
Mrs. Winifred M. Morrow; treasurer, 
W. A. Youngstrom, Omaha, Neb. 

Convention topics included creative 
planning; manual and automatic typ- 
ing; offset work; office and shop forms; 
mimeograph processing; advertising 
your own shop; determining costs; 
equipment, successful campaigns, and 
automatic addressing. 
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There it is, sweet and simples” Because 
Hamilton knows comp@Sing rooms 
so well, Hamiltoge€quipment is de- 
” signed to,giv€ your good men every- 
Reece somtsing they need to do a top job. And 
it’s built to go right on doing this, 
year after year. An investment in 
Hamilton equipment now is an 
investment in better composing- 
room performance. Let 
your Hamilton Rep- 
resentative prove this 
to you on his next call. 
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To increase its manufacturing space, 


Challenge Machinery Company 
it has purchased a 50,000-square-foot 


To Build Job Presses, Cutters : 
Purchasing the manufacturing rights plant in Grand Haven. 

of two other firms in the graphic arts Challenge will shortly announce a 

industry and adding a new plant is the __ line of job presses and will take over 

latest move of the Challenge Machinery the manufacture of Challenge M & W 


Co., Grand Haven, Mich., according to job locks and cylinder press locks. 
J. Edgar Lee, president. Present inventories of Morgans & Wil- 


Challenge has purchased the manu- cox iron furniture, interlocking furni- 
facturing rights on job presses and ture, quoins, keys and job furniture 
paper cutters from the Dodson Manu- are being disposed of by special sale. 
facturing Co., Atlanta, Ga. It has also The Challenge company was organ- 















purchased the manufacturing rights ized in Chicago in 1893 and was moved 
and stock inventory of the complete to Grand Haven in 1903. The new pur- 
line of printing equipment from Mor- chase gives Challenge three plants with 





gans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Mid- a total floor space of 207,000 square feet 
dletown, N. Y. for manufacturing. 

































We are contributing to the na- 
tion’s defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 
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@ EXCELLENT COLOR REGISTER 








@ LOW COST MACHINE 
INVESTMENT 















CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Ideal for economical production of 
multiple form printing — sheeting — collating 


New printing jobs and profits are yours with modern, 
low cost, Hudson-Sharp ANILINE equipment. On this 
press and sheeter unit you can produce single and 
multiple business forms, including carbon paper inserts 
in a single ‘‘once through” operation. Prints on one 

or both sides of sheet in from one to six colors — at 
exceptionally high speeds! ANILINE printing offers 
ease and quickness of job changeover, lower operating 
costs, larger ink savings, compact job (plate) storage, 
excellent register control and better quality reproduc- 
tion—with lower capital investment. Press and sheeter 
unit shown also includes numbering, perforating, 
slitting and folding devices. A money-maker on letter- 
heads, transparent film label printing and publishing, too. 


v¥ Hairline register original and 
duplicate sheets 


¢ Quick job change-over, no 
press make-ready time 


v¥ Interchangeable cylinder 
sizes 


¥ 30” press prints all basic sizes 
(84, x11,5x9,9x 12, 
19 x 24, 24 x 38 etc) 


@¥ Sidewise and spherical regis- 
ter . . . while press is in 
operation 


d@ Prints one to six colors, 
two sides at same time 


i... tof ry 





Write for comp 
New York e 55 West 42nd St. 









TTT TT Ey PUT ite tuo sides ot one, time 





cede =MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY* WIS 
. Manufacturers of 





Printers, Embossers, Folders, Interfolders, Woxers, Lamina 





tors, Wropping Machines, Core Winders, Packaging Presses 





Crepers and Napkins, Toilet Tissue and Paper Towel Units 
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Printing Organizations Honor 
Harvey Glover for Service 

More than 750 representatives of 25 
graphic arts organizations and plants 
honored W. Harvey Glover at a ban- 
quet in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt 
recently on the occasion of his 50th 
anniversary in the industry. Sponsored 
by the Printers Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild, the event testified to the high 
regard with which Mr. Glover is held, 
and to his influence in all branches of 
the graphic arts besides that of lithog- 
raphy in which he specialized. 

He was presented with a life mem- 
bership in the Guild and in the Boston 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
a Ford station wagon, represented by 
a full size photograph. 

Among the guests were three past 
presidents of International Craftsmen: 
Gradie Oakes of Chicago, Frank McCaf- 
frey of Seattle, and A. E. Giegengack, 
former U. S. Public Printer. Speakers 
included present Public Printer John 
J. Deviny and Harold Hoffman, former 
governor of New Jersey. 

Printing Noose, a_ six-page news- 
paper giving a humorous treatment to 
the honored guest’s career in text and 
pictures, was distributed. 


Fine Printing Display Draws 
Attention at Portland Showing 


“Printing for Commerce, 1952”—ex- 
hibiting fine printing done throughout 
the United States—drew large crowds 
at its Portland, Oregon, showing in 
September. Greatest attraction was the 
analysis session when local authorities 
gave their opinions on the pieces. 
Speaking were Don McGregor, artist 
for Pacific National Advertising Agency; 
Paul O. Giesey, typographer; C. S. 
Frederick, secretary of the Pressmen’s 
local union, and Charles Ball, lithog- 
rapher for Agency Lithograph Co. 

The exhibit was sponsored by Oregon 
Printing Industry, Inc., Portland Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Oregon 
Photo-Engravers Association, and five 
craft unions. The display originated 
with the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York. 





Hamilton B. Wood, treasurer, Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, Mass., presents a 50-year 
medal to John J. Tighe, vice-president and 
plant superintendent, on the occasion of cele- 
brating the company's seventieth anniversary 
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McCormick-Armstrong Wins 


Best of Industry Award 
Bigger benefits from better direct 


advertising was the theme of the 35th . 


annual conference of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association Oct. 8-10 in 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Sixty-six awards for direct mail 
campaigns in the 24th annual Best-of- 
Industry competition were presented. 

McCormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, 
Kans., whose vice-president and art 
director is W. J. van Wormer, Jr., won 
the award for the best campaign sub- 
mitted by printers. Other winners in the 
graphic arts and allied fields were: 

Printers’ specialties, Reynolds & 
Reynolds Co., Dayton, Ohio; letter- 
shops and direct mail agencies, Hub 
Mail Advertising Service, Inc., Boston; 
paper manufacturers, Mead Corpora- 
tion; paper specialties, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co.; envelope manufacturers, 
Standard Envelope Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland; book publishers, Grosset 
and Dunlap, Inc.; business and trade 
magazine publishers, Business Week; 
magazine advertising space publishers, 
This Week Magazine; magazine sub- 
scription publishing, Meredith Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa; newspapers, 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., 
New York; advertising agency and art 
services, Empire State Craftsmen, Inc., 
New York; catalog services, Popular 
Club Plan, Lynbrook, N. Y., whose 
campaign was produced by Catalog 
Planning Co., New York. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
was among the contestants cited for 
special outstanding campaigns. 

Contest judges included Frank Ger- 
hart, advertising and sales promotion 
manager for American Type Founders, 
and Roy Barton, editor of Advertising 
Agency and American Printer. 


Gravure Men Form New 
Group in Philadelphia 

Philadelphia gravure printing crafts- 
men have organized the Intaglio Crafts 
Club as what is believed to be the first 
local club formed in this country to 
spread knowledge of this craft and pro- 
vide a medium for discussion of 
mutual problems. 

Preston W. Foote, club president, 
heads the planning department of Tri- 
angle Publications gravure division. 
Other club officers include George 
Beatty, Whiting Patterson Co., vice- 
president; Frank Rybacki, Triangle 
Publications, treasurer; Richard A. 
Burke, Triangle Publications, secre- 
tary; and Miss Dorothy Krucke, Tri- 
angle Publications, assistant secretary. 


Executives Tour Pulp Forests 

Paper industry executives were 
scheduled to tour Southern forests Oct. 
22 and 23 under the auspices of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association’s 
forest policy committee. Chief objective 
was to see what pulp manufacturers 
are doing to bring about a sustained 
yield in Southern forests for insuring 
future wood supplies. 


Lithograph Research Meeting 
Opened to All LTF Members 


The annual research meeting of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, to 
be held in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton 
Hotel Dec. 8-9, will be open to all mem- 
bers of the foundation. 

Previously opened to only about 80 
members of the research committee, the 
meetings proved so interesting and 
informative that it was decided to 
accommodate all LTF members who 
might want to attend. On Dec. 10, a 
closed meeting for the committee only 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Western Society of Engineers. 

Discussions and demonstrations of 
LTF’s recent research will be held, with 


emphasis on all technical phases. Re- 
ports will be presented in as non-tech- 
nical a manner as possible. 

The closed session will include dis- 
cussions on the research program for 
1953, review of research budget, and 
other business and policy matters. 


Former ATF Director Dies 

Albert Finlay, for many years a di- 
rector of American Type Founders died 
at his home in Boston recently. He was 
86 years old. 

His connection with printing began in 
1882 when he went into business at the 
age of 16. He served as president of the 
Boston Typothetae from 1913 to 1937. 
He was president of United Typothetae 
of America from 1914 to 1916. 





Look into) HIGHLIGHT COVER. 


You'll be wide-eyed with pleasure once you 
learn the facts about WHEELWRIGHT HIGH- 
LIGHT, “The Luxury Cover at an Everyday 
Price.” This cover is strong, colorful, economi- 
cal. It comes in white and seven clear colors. 
It's handsomely embossed in a leatherlike fin- 
ish and is suitable for practically all cover 
purposes whether printed by letterpress or 
offset. There’s a sturdy, heavy weight for 
extra-tough jobs. 

Remember also SPOTLIGHT, the brilliant 
duplex; LEATHERIGHT, the all-purpose duplex; 
POTOMAC COveER, ripple and antique; POTOMAC 
VeLour, the fine suede paper; and Disco 
Woop Grain, white lined. All are standard 
products of The Mead Corporation. Made by 
Wheelwright Papers, Inc., Leominster, Mass. 


Ask your Wheelwright 
paper merchant for the new 
Hicuucut Cover folder. 


SPECIFY 








Wheelwright Papers 


COVERS @ BRISTOLS © BLANKS e INDEXES 
BLOTTINGS © VELOURS e CUT CARDS 

















WHO LIKES SNOW 2 


How popular is snow? It is definitely out of 
favor with the cop on his beat and the 
motorist caught in a drift. But there’s no 
question about where the young fry stand 
on the subject of snow. They’re for it! 

In analyzing buying habits, the specialist 
in advertising research keeps an eye on age 
levels as well as on income brackets. The 
youngster, for example, frequently has 
money to spend as well as opinions which 
influence the family’s purchasing prefer- 
ences. The well-informed advertiser selects 
printing to tell his story to all age levels. 
Graphic salesmanship makes a lasting 
impression that sells everything from sleds 
to sewing machines. 

The specific needs of the printer and 
advertiser are anticipated in the production 
of West Virginia fine papers. For more than 
a half century, West Virginia’s line of fine 
papers has continuously served a wide 
range of publishing and printing require- 
ments with notable success. If you are 
planning to go to , be sure to choose 
the right paper for outstanding graphic 
results. You may depend upon the West 
Virginia line to provide the proper selection. 

New horizons in creative design are 
opened for your visual enjoyment in West 
Virginia Inspirations for Printers, Number 
190. This issue, featuring basic ideas for 
using fine papers, is sent to you free upon 
request. Write or phone to your nearest 
West Virginia distributor or to any of the 
Company addresses listed on this page. 


Artist 


John Sharp was born in Illinois in 1911. He studied 
at the State University of Iowa and later at the 
National Academy of Design and Art Students 
League, New York. Three of his murals hang in post 
offices in cities in Iowa, and he is represented in the 
Dubuque Art Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and Hassam Fund of the American 
Academy of Artsand Letters. This picture, Thompson- 
Neely House, has great significance, as the plans were 
all completed there for Washington’s historic crossing 
of the Delaware. It is now a public museum. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 











Thompson-Neely House, by John Sharp. From the Milch Galleries, New York 
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Discussing new developments and 
methods of improving the industry, the 
1953 convention of the American Photo- 
engravers Association was held in Chi- 
cago in October with a record number 
of more than 1,000 registrants. 

The 67 exhibitors overflowed the 
Drake Hotel and part of them found 
space in the Knickerbocker across the 
street. Some foreign exhibitors and 42 
foreign visitors were present. 

D. H. Murnik, president of Oakland 
National Engraving & Gravure Co., 
Oakland, Calif., was elected president. 
Other new officers are W. K. James, 





Engravers Discuss New Developments at Convention 


Philadelphia-Weeks Engraving Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., first vice-president; 
R. C. Walker, Southwestern Engraving 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., second vice-presi- 
dent; C. G. Rohrich, Akron Engraving 
Co., Akron, O., secretary-treasurer. 
The new executive committee in- 
cludes E. Bartlett Brooks, Dayton, 
Ohio; Thomas L. Cooper, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Addis W. Dempsey, Boston, Mass.; Ed- 
ward W. Hill, Chicago; Charles A. 
Powers, New York; Walter V. Stewart, 
Detroit, Mich., and Henry L. Watkins, 
St. Louis. Frank J. Schreiber continues 
as executive secretary with offices at 








GET FINE 


RUBBER PLATE REGISTER 
with ECONO materials and methods 


Platemakers and pressmen who are 
familiar with Econo matrix and plate 


non-shrink molding turn out the 
printing that commands respect— 


and premium price. 


Econo standardized up-to-date 
control procedures are easy to learn. 
Materials easy to use. Together with 
the benefits of uniform high quality _ 
matrix materials and plate : 
compounds, Econo has helped 
the industry to make amazing 


strides in recent years. 


Play safe. Play profitably. Discuss 
your operations with an Econo 
technician-salesman. You may be 
surprised at the production aids he’s 


qualified and eager to render. 





Products, Tue. 


MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 


132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 


FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 


















166 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

Official convention resolutions said 
that “American business must hoist 
warning signals before goveriument 
competition becomes a permanent real- 
ity instead of an ominous threat,” and 
urged that government give a “reason- 
able measure of protection” against 
foreign photoengraving concerns which 
“extensively sell their products in the 
U.S. through liberal interpretations of 
basic customs and copyright laws .. . 
making competition which is injurious 
to the economy of American photoen- 
graving.” 

Electronic color scanning was the 
subject of two talks. Charles G. Bark- 
ley, general manager of the scanner 
division of Printing Developments, Inc., 
New York, told about the Time-Life 
(Springdale) color scanner. John S. 
Odell, Radio Corporation of American, 
gave a progress. report on the RCA 
color scanner. General conclusion was 
that higher quality color reproduction 
plus faster service on engraving plates 
at reduced costs can be expected with- 
in the next two years. 

The system developed by the Mil- 
waukee Journal, described by J. E. Mc- 
Mullen, production manager, uses a 
color analyst and a Kodachrome sep- 
arator, achieving the same type of cor- 
rections performed by the electronic 
devices. A prismatic color corrector was 
described by William C. Huebner, 
owner of Huebner Laboratories, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 

C. A. Harrison, vice-president of the 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
discussed whether the Scan-a-graver 
was an opportunity or a threat to photo- 
engraving. A new 120-line screen ma- 
chine was one of the exhibits. 

J. T. Groet, manager of the graphic 
arts sales division of Eastman Kodak 
Co., told of new methods his firm has 
developed, including a system of mak- 
ing a halftone negative from a continu- 
ous tone positive by using a contact 
screen in a printing frame, thus freeing 
cameras for more important work. 

Frank J. Schreiber, executive secre- 
tary of the association, led a seminar on 
the proper use of the standard scales in 
estimating engraving bills. C. A. Bost- 
wick discussed cost accounting. 


Mail Advertising Convention 
Gives Kimball Award to Mayer 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., president of 


* James Gray, Inc., New York direct mail 


producers, was named first winner of 
the Miles Kimball Gold Medal Award 
for outstanding service to the mail ad- 
vertising industry. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at the convention of Mail Advertising 
Service Association in Washington, 
D. C., last month by Mrs. Alberta Kim- 
ball, widow of the mail advertising pio- 
neer whose memory the medal honors. 

Mayer has been an officer or director 
of every organization in the direct mail 
industry, including terms as president 
of MASA and DMAA. He is author of 
“How to Make More Money With Your 
Direct Mail.” 
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Nature of Job and Speed 
Factor Determine Process 


(Continued from page 63) 


much as it has helped it. This is 
especially true in black and white 
printing in which the snap found in 
a letterpress print on coated paper 
is frequently compared with an off- 
set print on offset stock. 

Due to the optical properties of the 
surface of the sheet, it is impos- 
sible to produce the snap or density 
range possible on a coated sheet. The 
letterpress printer drops to a coarser 
screen and sacrifices detail to main- 
tain this snap when called upon to 
print on rough stock. The offset 
printer sticks to 133-line screen or 
finer, and then wonders why his 
prints are flat, grey, or washed out. 

There are also such factors as 
bleeds, catch room, running images 
head-to-head, which affect layout 
and permit a smaller sheet to be run 
more cheaply by one process than 
by another as far as the cost of the 
paper is concerned. Therefore, it is 
impossible to say that either process 
has much of an edge over the other 
when comparing paper costs. 

Up to this point I have made no 
attempt to compare the quality of 
the printing produced by each proc- 
ess. Rather than become embroiled 
in an argument at some later date, I 
will dismiss the question with the 
simple statement that each process 
can turn out jobs of equal quality. 
I should then say IF. And a great big 
portion of that “if” has to do with 
the paper used. 

If, for example, it were possible 
for a board mill to hold the caliper 
within less than 0.001 variation and 
the surface as smooth as it is when 
the felts on the machine have just 
been renewed, it would be possible 
to print halftones or vignettes on 
bleached manila board equally well 
by either process. As it is, the offset 
vignettes are much better and much 
more uniform. A mere matter of a 
thousandth or so has little effect on 
the print from a rubber blanket, but 
in letterpress you are either punch- 
ing the sheet or breaking up the 
print with that much variation. 

Just the opposite can be said for 
another property of stock. The abili- 
ty of the surface of a sheet to remove 
ink from the printing form is im- 
portant in both letterpress and offset 
printing. However, slight variations 
are less likely to present the prob- 
lem of color variation in relief print- 
ing that they do in offset lithography. 
The mechanics of ink transfer in 


printing from a metal form are en- 
tirely different from those involved 
in printing from a rubber blanket. 
Also, a much larger volume of ink 
must be carried to make up for the 
irregularities in the surface of the 
paper and in the metal printing ele- 
ment itself when letterpress is em- 
ployed. In offset, with only limited 
pressure employed and only a thin 
volume of ink carried, slight varia- 
tions in the surface can account for 
great variations in shade. When the 
same stock is run on a letterpress 
press, these variations in shade do 
not show up. 


There has been much written 
about the need for dimensional sta- 
bility of stocks to be used in lithog- 
raphy, and the reasons why curling 
tendencies are so much more im- 
portant in this phase of the industry. 

Paper problems are constant head- 
aches to users of all three processes, 
but many of these problems never 
get back to the mill. Printers for the 
most part do not have the technical 
staff to determine that paper may 
be the basis of the problem; the skill 
of the technical man in the ink lab- 
oratory may solve the problem, at 
least for the time being. 
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with Teletypesetter 


Standard composing machines controlled by Teletypesetter are 
capable of automatically producing 7 to 8 lines per minute of 
straight matter, and high-speed composing machines can turn out 


up to 12 lines per minute. 


To do this, tape is punched on a Teletypesetter Perforator Unit 
which has a compact, touch system keyboard, similar to an 
ordinary typewriter. Then the tape is fed into the Teletypesetter 
Operating Unit, allowing the composing machine to work at its 


maximum set speed. 


For further information on producing more type in less time, 


write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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SamueL Kanter of Office Systems 
Printing Co. has been elected president 
of the Independent Form Printers 
Group in New York City. 

Tep Nort, active in the Chicago book 
manufacturing business for more than 
20 years, is now midwestern sales rep- 
resentative of American Book-Strat- 
ford Press, Inc., New York City. 


Siwney FL icker, president, Kingsboro 
Electrotype Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
purchased Mulligan & Walsh, Inc., 
changed its name to Manhattan Electro- 
type Corp., and is operating the two 
concerns as separate organizations. 

The printing division of GEFFEN, 
Dunn & Co. has announced that it will 
occupy new and enlarged quarters at 
130 Cedar St., New York 6. Editorial 
offices will remain at 76 Ninth Ave. 


FisHER BOOKBINDING Co., INc. is the 
first graphic arts enterprise in the 
Greater New York City area to pro- 
mote its products on the television 
screen. Max Fisher, president, author- 
ized an extra sales push by spotlighting 
them on Station WPIX. 









Dry air costs you money —print 
better, faster and at lower cost! 


@ CURLED STOCKS 
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@ TIME WASTING PRESS SETTINGS 


@POOR REGISTER DUE TO 






VARIATION IN PAPER SIZE 
@ STATIC AND PRESS CHOKEUPS 


@ EXCESSIVE WEAR ON RUBBER 
PLATES AND ROLLERS 










The one practical solution to humidity 
variation problems in printing plants 


Controlling the moisture content of the air in your press- 
room and paper storage areas means better printing 
quality and a reduction in printing costs. CONTROLLED 
HUMIDITY by Walton prevents the causes of change 
in paper size. The Walton System is the economical way 
to finer presswork and reduced production costs. 













€ Send for the new booklet “HUMIDIFICATION 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND PAPER CRAFTSMEN” 
— please address Dept. D-I1. 


WALTON LABORATORIES ¢ INC 


IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 30 NO. LA SALLE STREET 
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Furnt Ink Co., Detroit, Mich., has es- 
tablished a fellowship for graduate 
work in printing ink technology at 
Lehigh University Institute of Research. 
Thomas A. Sparta, -a Lafayette College 
graduate, is the first recipient of the 
grant, which is to be known as the 
Howard Flint Fellowship, in honor of 
the founder of the ink firm. 


Joun R. Kimperty, former vice- 
president in charge of sales, is now 
executive vice-president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. He succeeded Ernst Mah- 
ler, who has retired after 38 years of 
service but continues as a director. 
New vice-president in charge of sales 
is A. G. Sharp. 

Harotp S. Strawn has been appointed 
general manager and executive vice- 
president of Bushong & Co., Portland, 
Ore., printing and office supply firm. 
Ernest Markewitz is president and Ar- 
thur Markewitz will head the printing 
and manufacturing departments. Leo 
Ryan is in charge of sales and assistant 
to Mr. Strawn. 

JOHN ROOSEVELT, youngest son of the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, is pres- 
ident of McKay-Davis Packaging Corp. 
of New Jersey, which has opened a new 
plant in West New York, N. J., for 
making custom packaging for pharma- 
ceutical and food purposes. The com- 
pany plans to have its own printing 
facilities later. 


THE BAKELITE CompaNny’s sheet and 
foil division, formerly handling Viny- 
lite rigid sheets for use by the printing 
industry, is now selling and servicing 
all plastic materials formerly sold to 
the graphic arts by the thermosetting 
and thermoplastic departments. T. W. 
SHARP is manager. 

Type pictures by ALBERT SCHILLER, art 
director, Advertising Agencies’ Serv- 
ice Co., Inc., New York City, were in- 
cluded in a group show at the John 
Myers Foundation gallery in that city 
Sept. 30-Oct. 16. 

James P. Morro, Jr., whose father 
heads Morgal Printing Co., Philadel- 
phia, is among the 40 American students 
selected by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in Paris to teach the Ameri- 
can way of life to French students. He 
is now English instructor in the Lycée 
for Boys, Auxerre, France. 

JosePH J. HorrMan has been promoted 
to vice-president in charge of sales for 
Monsen-Chicago, Inc., typographic 
composition specialists. 

C. A. Brattstrom has been named 
executive assistant to Ralph C. Per- 
sons, executive vice-president of the 
Sun Chemical Corp. and chairman of 
its graphic arts group. For the past 18 
years Mr. Brattstrom has been associ- 
ated with Sun’s Geo. H. Morrill Co. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, 
Mass., has opened a southern mill for 
producing ordnance wrap, polyethylene 
coated paper and gummed tapes. The 
firm built a new structure at Homer, 
La., for the new line. It now has four 
plants, including two in the east and 
one at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Warp BECKETT, former division man- 
ager for Shelby Salesbook Co., has 
been appointed Southern sales manager 
for the J. Curry Mendes Corp., Boston, 
manufacturers of specialty printing 
equipment. 

SYNTRON BIRMINGHAM SALEs Co., has 
opened a new office at 1831 29th Ave., 
S. Birmingham 9, Ala., for the Syntron 
line of paper joggers. 

KenneTH B. Murpuy has been ap- 
pointed sales supervisor for printing 
products in the Midwest by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. He 
will have an office in Chicago. 

The Apex Printinc MAcHINERY Co. 
recently moved to a new location at 
210 Elizabeth, New York 12. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie 6, Pa., 
is now showing a new 16mm. Koda- 
chrome sound film, “Great White 
Trackway.” The film tells the story that 
“American business runs on tracks of 
printed paper.” Prints are available for 
showing to advertising and printing 
groups. 

MicHaEL R. STEVENS, a past president 
of New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, has been named first vice- 
president of John E. Weiss & Son, Inc., 
New York City book and job printing 
house. Lucy M. Hart is now treasurer. 

The Baltimore Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion’s printers’ division has elected 
Epwarp S. Hutton, Jr., president; W1L- 
LIAM P. GILDEA, JR., vice-president; 
CarLTon COMMAND, treasurer, and E. 
JOHN SCHMITZ, JR., secretary. 


Robert DuBois, president of Rochester, N. Y., 
PIA looks on as Horace Hart, president of 
Leo Hart Co., presented four-volume set of 
Printers’ Valhalla" to Albert Anderson, mas- 
ter printer and mayor of Rochester, Kent, 
England. The set was published by Hart firm 


NorTHWEST TyPE Founpry of Minne- 
apolis is moving into a building which 
was purchased recently at 6500-6504 
Walker St. The firm has engaged in 
mail order supply to printers for 32 
years. 

Pres-SurE-STIK, a moistureless, self- 
sticking adhesive paper for labels and 
advertising displays, will be manu- 
factured by the Pres-Sure-Stik Corp., 
a new firm with plant and offices at 327 
E. 29th St., New York City. 


THe Heratp, San Bruno, Calif., has 
recently moved into its new, modern 
printing plant. 

REPLICA Propucts Corp. 154 Nassau, 
New York 38, has been appointed sole 
distributor of Hubex aluminum direct 
image offset plates, made in England 
for Multilith and Davidson presses. 

RIcHARD GABRIEL has been appointed 
manager of the toy division, Samuel 
Gabriel Sons & Co., New York, the 
toy, game and book subsidiary of 
American Colortype Co. He is a third 
generation member of the family ac- 
tive in the firm which is the largest 
maker of children’s games in this 
country, and which also publishes 
activity and picture books for children. 


SIPI Metats Corp. has been adopted 
as the new name for Silverstein & 
Pinsof, Inc., Chicago smelters and re- 
finers. The SIPI emblem has long been 
used on type metal sold by the firm. 

Emer J. SToutz is the new sales rep- 
resentative in the Cleveland area for 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., manufacturers of glassine and 
greaseproof papers. 

Ray G. Burcoon, for the past 12 years 
a Linotype production engineer cover- 
ing southern Ohio and northern Ken- 
tucky, is now sales manager of the Los 
Angeles office of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. His thirty years in the 
printing field started with apprentice- 
ship on the Chillicothe (Ohio) Gazette. 











SCRATCH-PROOF 


PRINTING 


GLOSSIER 
IMPRESSIONS 


With Glazcote in the inks you use, 
you can be sure of delivering a top- 
quality job to your customers every 
time. Glazcote armors the ink surface 
to protect it from becoming scratched, 
scuffed or marred during cutting, scor- 
ing, folding and gathering. It protects 
impressions during stacking and ship- 
ping, too, so your jobs keep their 
quality. What’s more, inks containing 


Try Glazcote and see the difference it makes — and 
keeps. Get a trial 4 lb. can from your dealer or 
write us. If you are not completely satisfied, return 
the unused portion at our expense. 


Gives ANY Ink 
EXTRA 


Protection 


Glazcote make glossier impressions, 
giving gleaming evidence of their 
higher quality. 


The new Glazcote — new because it’s 
homogenized — blends instantly and 
completely with any printing ink. . . 
including heat-set. It will never settle, 
separate, or chalk. And its cost is 
amazingly low. 


AITO 


1718 North Damen Avenue e Chicago 47, Illinois 


COUMPOUUNUING COMPANY 


N CANADA 


s CANADIAN FINE COLOR 1D TORONTC 


EXPORT DIVISION Guitermon ¢ n 3 v am St New York4 NY 


















| New (Literature | 


Linotype Spartan Booklet 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Co. has 
issued a specimen booklet featuring 
Spartan Book with Italic, newest mem- 







Here is Linotype’s Spartan Book 
with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


ber of the Spartan family, in nine two- 
letter sizes running from 6 to 24 point. 
The eight pages form a companion 
piece to the 64-page Spartan family 
booklet issued last spring. The face is a 
weight between light and medium. 
The new booklet shows sample text 
settings of all nine sizes, roman, italic 
and small caps; complete alphabets 
with matrix information; and speci- 
men ads indicating the range of uses. 
Both booklets are available free from 
the company at 25 Ryerson St., Brook- 
lyn 5, N.Y. 


Abbeon Bulletin on Humidity 

Abbeon Supply Co., 179 Jamaica, 
Jamaica, N.Y., has made available a 
new edition of its bulletin entitled, “A 
Few Facts About Humidification,” with 
a supplement on its application to the 
paper and printing trades. Recommen- 
dations are given for various types of 
rooms in the printing plant. Troubles 
with static, curled stock, rollers and 
forms, and quality and efficiency are 
discussed with suggestions for their 
cure. Free copies of the bulletin are 
available. 


Types Used for Children’s Books 

The Composing Room, Inc., 130 West 
46th St., New York City, has issued a 
specimen booklet of type faces suitable 
for children’s books. Entitled “Young 
Faces,” and lithographed in black and 
two second colors, with a two-color 
silk-screened cover, the booklet con- 
tains 12 two-page spreads by as many 
illustrators, showing selections of chil- 
dren’s literature set in large-size faces. 
The spreads seem to be taken from 
books, and some show folios, running 
heads and chapter heads. 


New Index of Typefaces 

Royal Typographers, Inc., 115 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y., has prepared an 
alphabetical index of typefaces and a 
showing of Copperplate Gothics, borders 
and ornaments. The booklet also offers 
eight suggestions on how to cut costs. 































































(2. ITZ, Strathmore Paper Brochure 

; , “Expressive Printing Papers,” a new 
NUMBERING M Xe Ht INE CO. brochure published by the Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass., was 
designed by Will Burtin of New York 
City to highlight paper as a comple- 
ment to quality printing, and to show 
printers how processes can be combined 
with paper color and texture for best 
effects. Twelve samples of colorful let- 
terpress, offset and silk screen jobs, run 
on as many Strathmore papers, are 
tipped on 1114x9 heavy stock pages. 
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New Paper Clamp Booklet 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St..Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio, has 
released a new bulletin covering the 
application and operation of its rotary 
roll paper clamp. A fork truck attach- 
ment, the clamp grips the roll in a pair 
of hydraulically-powered jaws and per- 
mits picking up rolls in horizontal or 
vertical position. The new bulletin 
describes the operation of the roll clamp 
in detail and shows how it may be 
adapted to various phases of the paper 
and boxboard industry. Specific infor- 
mation on the design and safety features 
of the device are also included. 


New Dustbuster Bulletin 

Metal chips and dust from trimming 
of engravings are among applications 
of the Dustbuster, a self-contained, bag- 
type dust collector, in a new bulletin 
released by the Aget-Detroit Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Specifications of the ma- 
chine are included in the bulletin, as 
are the rating and recommended uses. 


TA 1952 Type Directory Issued 

The Typographers Association of New 
York, Inc., has distributed to 6,500 users 
of composition its fourth annual direc- 
tory of machine type faces. It lists 390 
Linotype and Intertype, 177 Ludlow and 
252 Monotype faces available from TA 
members. A new feature is a listing of 
its members who do foreign language 
typesetting. 


Report on Color Facilities 

Rapid growth in newspaper color 
printing is brought out in a new pub- 
lication by Lake Shore Electrotype Co., 
1224 W. Van Buren, Chicago. 

The book consists of 20 pages and 
cover, giving in tabular form exact 
newspaper r.o.p. color requirements. It 
is a revision of a previous report, and 
information was secured by mail sur- 
vey questionnaires. 

Two-color printing is done by 553, 
three-color by 255, and four-color by 
179 daily newspapers in the U. S. on 
an r.o.p. basis, the report says. 


How to Save Damaged Roll Paper 

A combination letter-brochure has 
been sent to publishers by Fort Dear- 
born Paper Co., 1020 W. Adams, Chi- 
cago 7, telling about and _ illustrating 
new methods of reclaiming roll and flat 
stock damaged in transit. 


Mirrorcoat Paper Sample Book 

Provincial Paper, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada, has issued a new sample book 
for its Mirrorcoat enamels, covers and 
translucents. The book has spiral bind- 
ings and the sheets are perforated so 
that when a sample sheet is torn out, 
it is a standard 8% x 11-inch size. 


Strathmore Issues Silverflake Folder 

The Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., is distributing a 
swatch folder of its new cover stock, 
Silverflake. Available in eight colors, 
the paper is distinctive in that actual 
metal flakes are imbedded in the stock. 








When your regular folding machine 
is all dated up with big-time jobs, this 
little fellow is the big pinch hitter that 
takes on the folding chores, eliminates 
slow and expensive hand folding, speeds 
up deliveries, saves time and money! 

The FH is portable, can be brought 
to the job, instead of vice versa. Takes 
only a minute to set up, so the FH is 
practicable for small lots. Anybody can 
learn to use it after a minute’s explana- 
tion. Little larger than a standard type- 
writer, it costs but little more! 

Electrically driven, and with semi- 
automatic feed, it makes 8 basic folds at 
speeds up to 5,000 an hour. Will make 
two folds in one operation, can handle 
various weight papers from 3 x 3 inches 
to 81%4 by 14. The FH is a convenience 
in any shop, soon pays for itself in time 
and effort saved over hand folding. Ask 
the nearest PB office for a demonstration 
—or send the coupon! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
of the postage meter ...93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Printers and binders need 
this small folding machine! 


The FH is little larger than a 
typewriter, costs but little more! 


Move indicator knobs on scale to wanted 
dimensions—and it’s ready to go! 


Fully automatic model FM folds 
up to 19,000 sheets an hour. 








PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
4242 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on the FH: 


Name 





Firm 
Address 

















Printers May Now Hold 


All Obsolete Printing Plates 

The National Production Authority 
has revoked Order M-65, which since 
May 31, 1951, limited the time obsolete 
printing plates could be held. J. Noel 
Macy, director of NPA’s Printing and 
Publishing Division, explained that the 
easing of the metal supply situation 
made possible complete revocation of 
the order. The nickel shortage is still 
critical, but quantities needed for print- 
ing and publishing are so small that 
they offered no bar to revocation. 





The Graphic Arts in Washington .. . 


The order directed owners of obso- 
lete plates held beyond the permissible 
time period to sell or deliver them to 
scrap dealers, secondary smelters or 
refiners, or to melt and reuse them. 
The original purpose was to return 
critical metals to sources of supply. 

“Retention of plates for a longer peri- 
od,” said Mr. Macy, “will not result in 
any greater consumption of metal by 
the printing industries, and plates re- 
tained will create a new unofficial 
stockpile of metal scrap which can be 
drawn upon if any future emergency 
requires revival of the order.” 
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World-jamous designers 


when you specify Typejoundry Amoterdam Types 


Ever stop to think that you have 
the world’s foremost lettering artists 


Egmont 
designed by S. H. de Roos 


Rondo 


designed by Stefan Schlesinger 
and Dick Dooijes 


Studio 
designed by A. Overbeek 


at your command when you specify Amsterdam Types ? 


Each face is from the hand of a fine lettering artist, 
cut in the traditionally superb manner 

of Typefoundry Amsterdam 

to assure artistic perfection. 


Sought-after lettering styles are yours 
quickly, economically, for constant use 


LIBRA when you specify: 


designed by S. H. de Roos 


Reiner Script 


designed by Imre Reiner 


Cypejoundry Amoterdam Types 


Stocked and distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Write for specimen sheets 


Imported by Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


First Class of Apprentices Finishes 
At Government Printing Office 

The Government Printing Office Ap- 
prentice School has graduated its first 
class of journeymen, whose training 
began five years ago. The 70 men, 
selected on the basis of Civil Service 
examination grades from 300 GPO em- 
ployees who applied for enrollment, 
are all World War II veterans, and 
thus older than the usual age of new- 
ly-qualified journeymen. When they 
enrolled, some had families and homes, 
and many were working in other than 
plant jobs. 

The graduates were trained for com- 
posing room, pressroom and bindery 
work. Each chose his own specialty. All 
three groups voted to join their re- 
spective unions. Classroom studies, 
completed in 1950 and followed by 
work on plant equipment, covered 
orientation, elementary, intermediate, 
advanced and specialized training. 


Cleveland Electrotyping Firm 


Celebrates 25th Birthday 
Recently celebrating its 25th birthday 
was the Ace Electrotype Co., Cleveland, 
O., according to Ralph H. Schwarz, 
president. Six of the original employees 
are still with the firm. Those recognized 
for 25 years of service are Albert B. 
Conroy, Daniel F. Kane, Elsie E. Pan- 
kuch, Arthur G. Schmotzer, Ralph H. 
Schwartz and Carl W. Wurster. 
Starting with 11 employees, the firm 
now has 104. Its services include art, 
photoengraving, electrotyping, rubber 
plates, mats and stereotypes. 


Zi . 


Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 45. What is your score? 





1. True. Lifting with knees unbent 
is inviting disaster. 

2. False. Job rulers can knock off 
2500 to 7000 per hour. 

3. False. 11,255 titles in 1951; 
11,022 titles in 1950. One pub- 
lisher is responsible for 506. 

4. True. Composition is up 85%, 
corrections 133%. 

5. True. 

6. Highest are photoengravers at 
about $2.96 per hour (jn news- 
papers); bindery women make 
about $1.23. 

7. To match the designs of the 
figures, sometimes not based on 
the normal en widths. Example: 
12-point em for Alternate Gothic 
is 10 points; for Bodoni Mod- 
ern, about 16 points. 

8. d or 13,000,000 

9. No. Federal fine, $500. 

10. True. Works better than gold. 
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Tops in shops 


| 
42) 


that keep metal 
costs low... 


In the light of today’s skyrocketing costs, it will pay 
you to consider every means to hold expenses down. 
For example... your metal stock. 


Blatchford Metal helps keep operating costs down 
and production up in these three ways. 


IN MACHINE COMPOSITION, you get fewer imperfect 
casts and greater operating efficiency. Blatchford Metal 
melts smoothly, flows freely, molds sharply. You get 
clean, solid casts. 


IN “STEREO” CASTING, you get less porosity...sounder 
plates. And Blatchford’s fluidity helps you “get” every 
detail of the mat. You get a plate true to the mold, 
time after time. 


IN PRINTING, you get better plate performance, 
fewer “sinks.” Blatchford stands up to rough treatment. 
You get long, steady, clean press runs. 


Let Blatchford help you, your skilled staff and your 
expensive machinery produce to capacity. Buy Blatch- 
ford and compare. 


Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP-11, the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-—Altlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W. 
Blatchford Co.; New England: National Lead Co. 
of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris P, Kirk & 
Son., Inc., Los Angeles, Emeryville (Calif.), Port- 
land, Seattle; Canada: Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





For Fast, Accurate, 


Economical Folding... 


depend on Cleveland! 


Cleveland Model “M S” with Cleveland Continuous Feeder Maxi- 
mum sheet 25 x 38” (oversize 26x40”) Minimum sheet 5x 7” 


For more than fifty years printers and binders 
have preferred Cleveland Folders for their speed, 


accuracy and all around dependability. 


Your Cleveland will deliver everything that ex- 
perience, sound engineering, skilled workmanship 


and the best materials to be had for the purpose 
can produce. 

Once set, your Cleveland stays set. You can de- 
pend on it to see the job through with unvarying 
accuracy whether the run is a thousand or a mil- 
lion — or more. 

There are seven Cleveland models — to take 
care of every folding job from the miniature 
package insert to sheets as large as 44 x 64”. 

Literature giving detailed information about 
the various Cleveland models will be sent you 


on request. 


Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


Chicago ® Philadelphia ® Boston 
Cleveland ® Washington ® St. Louis 

















you from all 
Smudging 

Offsetting 
Sticking 

troubles 





















Installation on Kelly Press 


PRACTICAL, TIME SAVING FEATURES: 


e Continuous or intermittent operation with only 2 to 12 Ibs. of air 
© Adjustable directional nozzles (3, 6 or 9) give FULL or PARTIAL 
sheet coverage 

No sticky, foggy, unhealthy pressrooms 

e No moving parts to wear... no hard, dried gum to clean 


ECONOMICAL—1 Ib. of abra- 
H& H Poducts Co. 


sive free power equals 1 gal. 

liquid spray 
1930 S. STATE ST., 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 









EQUALLY EFFECTIVE ON OFF- 
SET, LETTERPRESS, ROTARYS 
Leaves mirror-smooth finish on 
work 

Write for folder, samples, prices 
—mention size, make of press. 





















Mrs. William & 
+s 
7737 North Eastl 


Chicago 26, ake Terrace 


Tllinois 





nee 
& TABLOIDS 


The CHESHIRE Way* 


@ Automatically attach addressed 
labels at operating speeds up to 
18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
rate than any other method, hand or 
machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
necks, maintains schedules, reduces 
subscription complaints. 


MAGAZINES 


CATALOGS 





DIRECT M 
100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire - 
machines. Earlier models still operating after SS 


a 


CHESHIRE MAILING 
MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 W. Altgeld Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


* An addition to, not a replacement of, 
your present addressing system. Apply 
rollstriporcontinuous pack form labels. 






















THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 
VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS 
SUPPL 
BAKELITE MA’ 
(Processed hy Monomeli) 










16Tl WS. Polk $2. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 













TheR& B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


@ 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 


10) a a 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y 








GET THIS! a 


Over 200 layouts to 
follow or adapt 
in this practical 
new book 





Layouts and Letterheads 
By Carlyle, Oring and::Richland 
152 pages, 10xé, fully illustrated, opens flat------------ $7 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER - CHICAGO. ILL. 
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GOOD REASONS ae 

YOU'LL PROFIT ) 
BY USING 

EITHER ONE 

OF THESE “SLIP-ON” 


I. Made from special long-wearing Molleton cloth DAMPER COVERS 


fabricated to our exacting specifications. 


2. Stitched by a precision-machine method which 
assures great firmness and strength—yet positively 
prevents any indentation on plate. 


3. Treated by an exclusive Siebold process which 
provides a silky finish that reduces lint and shedding. 


4. Made to exact damper sizes, Siebold’s SLIP-ON 
Covers can be easily pulled on by hand or with 
your own machine. 


5. And they fit like the paper on the wall—wait till 
MEMBER: Litho- 


i, “— you see how even and tight the dampers are when 
graphic Technical 4) — . 
Foundation — National ‘ = » completed. 
aoe a. ; a : = Our dampening roller service is available to you. We have the 
i iati : —— ‘ latest in hii al ing our breaking-i hi, . 
ies sar meueen : 7" assure you a true aaa perfect roller. 
National Printing-Ink 
Research Association 
— N. Y. Employing 
Printers Association. 








“OVER A Manufacturers of ‘ c 
HALF CENTURY” @i/dqi{tl) ELECTRON-O-PLATE s 
OF SERVICE machines AND SUPPLIES 


150 VARICK STREET * Dept. A e NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








LETTERPRESS PLATES 


ADVERTISING ART 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


OFFSET PLATES 


RINTING PLATES 
ROTOGRAVURE , wren 


ere ® 
fee &@ 
dbs ak 


‘BEBE at 
BEBE 332 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO Eien) 


11S OTTAWA STREET * TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 















Trimming 
at Double or Triple the Speed 
of the standard type cutter 


+ maintained fine accuracy! 
























The Brackett Safety Trimmer 
handles work up to 2544” wide and 50” long 










On the Brackett work moves in a straight line, 







away from the operator. There is no waste motion, 





no needless rehandling * Mechanical setting of 





spacer shafts insures 100% accuracy, maintained 





throughout the run, no matter how long ¢ For 





jobs that repeat, preset gauges may be retained, 





saving time otherwise required for resetting. Stand- 





ard equipment includes two spacer shafts. Extras 





for permanent setups can be supplied ¢ Change- 





over is easy and quick * The Brackett is flexible 


» 





— handles booklets, single or in gangs, covers, 





inserts, labels, circulars and other flat work — at 





double or triple the speed of the conventional 





guillotine cutter. 





Our representative will be glad to show you 





how the Brackett can cut your trimming costs and 





bring 100% accuracy to this part of your work ¢ 





Write for literature. 






Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


Chicago * Philadelphia * Boston 
Cleveland * Washington ® St. Louis 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 






Available in 110 volt, 
220 volt, or other 
specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 
@ Platen 11” x 13”, 
@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. 
@ Over 50 tons uniform 
pressure. 
@ Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled. 
@ Requires 17” x 28” floor 
space 
@ Stands 37” high. 
@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 
@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
and testing stand behind every 
EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
makes both matrices and rubber 
plates. Only 4 minutes actual 
operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
canizing while operator does 
other work. Makes rubber plates 
of any desired thickness for 
use in letterpress and offset 
presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 

















RICHARDS: 


DOES 
EVERYTHING 


®@ 3 Motors 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE . 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. Ricnaros Co. “spo 


ELECTROMATIC 


A 
MACHINE 
DELUXE 
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A dependable, efficient plating method is essential to profitable rotary 
letterpress printing. Years of experience have proven the advantages 
of the PMC Warnock System — positive, automatic locking of hooks — 
speedy, accurate placement of plates — measured movement of hooks for 
hairline register —the ability to hold extremely narrow margins and 


cage ir larly sh lates. 
NYctare Maco) aro! ¥] an co) (ol-1 aman Mat-Wim (ole) arial Mallale) sie Hai ceil cama 


and learn the many reasons why you should 


specify PMC Warnock Equipment for your THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


rotary letterpress. 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
23 EAST 26TH STREET ° NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 








BELIEVE IN MIRACLES? 


You should, for you, the Graphic Arts Industry created 


this post-war fi i dising miracle. 





BAUMFOLDER PRICES 
In 1940 In 1952 


40 Bales of Cotton 11 
328 Crates of Eggs 115 
2611 Bushels of Wheat 1074 


YOUR MIRACLE 


1 You have, for years, continuously given us all the orders 


possible— 
A... maximum manufacturing economies 
B ... minimum merchandising costs. 
2. Our gratitude is expressed in taking but a token profit. 


9. The pay-off of this truly American COOPERATION is ...and many others of the most desirable 


“that your low-priced, "Gold-Mine" BAUMFOLDER : 
will, every year, pay for itself... over and over ty Pe faces in the world. Send fi or the Centaur 


7“ Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All 
FLASH Strike over, but steel still scarce may be had at the famous type foundry of 


DO order Your '"Gold-Mine" TODAY. MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. 659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
615 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











SL I LL LO I OL MM A 
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BERIT! 


wemano rome: | DUVELS” 
oulde 


BINDERY 


FOR SALE (Continued) 























DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ili, 


Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











BRONZERS 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Mineral Street, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your 

own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 

customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot- 

tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 27, Ill. 





e@e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures, Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 

e THE PICA-GRAPH LINE-UP (10%x 
12%,” illuminated surface). Printing 

Equipment & Supply Co., 635 Riverside Dr., 

New York 31. 








Amsco 
Chases 


x Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 




















SALES AND ORDER BOOKS 


RECEIPT & BILL BOOKS 
Continuous Forms 
Offset & Rotary Printing 
Trade Protection Guaranteed 


















220 W. 6*ST.. CLEVELAND. 13,0HIO 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





PRIVATE PLANT in 


KEOKUK, IOWA 

Miller 28x41 Two Color 

C & P 14!/x22 automatic 
Ludlow Typograph 

Hammond Glider Saw 
Seybold 44" 10Z Cutter 
Miscellaneous material 

In Davenport, lowa 
Models 8, 14, 19 Linotypes 
In Des Moines, lowa 
Ebco Offset Press, new 1950 
Harris GT Offset Press 41x54 TC 
In Springfield, Mass. 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 NORTH RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 13 


Standard brands of new equipment 
including C & G Milwaukee Saws 











FOR SALE 


56" 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 


56" 1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 


No. 46 S. C. Miehle Unit, bed 3612 x 
46", serial No. 18416 


28" x 41" 4-track Miller C & C 

28" x 41" 4-track Miller Major 

28" x 41" 4-track, 2-color Miller Press 
38"—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54" 2-color Potter Offset 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
323-29 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











e 1—14” five color Rotogravure Press 

excellent condition, fairly new, can be 
had at a bargain, Write Box M-22, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 














AMAZING NEW CHECK IMPRINTING AND NUMBERING OPERATES BY ELECTRIC CONTROL 


Imprint and number checks at the same time. Imprints in gangs of 3, 4, 5 or 
6 checks. Chase is easily changed right in the machine. 


is astonishing. 


McAdams Check Imprinting & Numbering Press 


An electric control is pre-set at the starting and finishing number to be 
printed on he checks and when this cycle is finished, the machine stops 
automatically and is ready for the next imprinting job. 


Pneumatic feeding is fast. Operates by remote control. Volume production 


Write for Check Imprinting Information {I PRODUCTS 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 





"See More Profits With This High Speed Imprinter" 


McADAMS 


* PEN RULING MACHINES 
© DISC RULING MACHINES 
* PAGING MACHINES 


© PNEUMATIC PILE FEEDERS 
© ROLL CUT-OFF FEEDERS 

© ELECTRONIC INSERTERS 
© SINGLE BLADE FOLDER 

* RULING INKS 

© RULING PENS 

* SOOKE'NOERS TOOLS 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 


for use on all Job Presses 
MEGILL's 


PATENT \ 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS 51-20 doz. with oxtra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT yoni a ® 


merit oni posit tine 

SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 

EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer In 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 














Sh ER: aa 
FOR SALE 


Linotypes, Models 8, 14, 25, 26, 31 

Intertypes, Models C, CSM, ESM 

Monotypes, Composition Casters, 

Sorts Casters, Keyboards, Mats, 
Molds, etc. 


Send for complete list of printing 
presses, bindery equipment, cutting 
machines, etc. 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


LU 82 BEEKMAN ST. - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BEekman 3-1791 





File for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ti:Pi Dealer 

and rubber Gn 


AaeePi Comeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6,M0. 


THE MOST 
PRACTICAL 
ALL-ELECTRIC 
RUBBER 
PLATE 
MOLDING 
MACHINE 
available 
MODEL V-103A 
12''x 15"'Platens 


Write for complete 
information and 
prices on this and 
other models. Also 
for name of your 
nearest distributor. 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


WILL PAY YOU BIG 
IN FINE PERFORMANCE 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind 





@ HOT SPOT CARBONIZING... for the 

trade. The MOST satisfactory process for 
pay roll checks, gummed or plain labels, 
forms, receipts. Permanent and clean. Hot 
wax carbonized on your own stock... 
any kind of paper. Hot Spot Carbonizing 
Corp., 1502 North Halsted Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 


rubber ~ 
and 


metal 





















































S pecializing in plates for 
masters for spirit duplicators, wax 
stencil masters, and preprinted 
masters for offset duplicators. All 
plates deep molded for clean re- 
sults, with perfectly joined wedge- 
shaped rules for greater durability. 


nation-wide service 


We serve hundreds of firms all over 
the U. S. Send us a trial order. 
Prompt service. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


LY 
D 7 7 
ELECTROTYPE CO., INC 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN 





AAR 
. TOUGH TEMPER DIES : 


RICHARDS" EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











e@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 

built printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry. Wichita, Kansas. 








eas 


=———Sa 


PAPER styrene’ 





MPG) 4 


TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


+ MAMIFOLD 


IDEAL FOR 
MULTICOPY 
FORMS 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 












RILLING 
FOR PRECISION DrReNGTH 


AND cH ALLENGE 


USE 
HOLLOW DRILL 


ji i} 
de of highest au2 : 
ert ested for eceurery © 


ee u 
nal Complete T0005 ANTEED, sub- 
terchangeable. cant 





























ject to ils and prices. 
‘ lete deta! 
irae mnt 
Oftice, 
GRAN 















Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 












10-Power 
$50 


20-Power ... $10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 





























VARiGRAPH 
LETTERING INSTRUMENT 


ssh 
\pEnglis 

: VOGUE | sf 

QNS-Serif | 


BODONI 


Now anyone can do perfect hand-lettering to fit 
any job. Varigraph letters more than 500 sizes 
and shapes from each of 113 type style templets. 
Write today. No obligation. Dept. 63 


VARiGRAPH CO., INC. Wisconsin 


A sure sign 


(eYNTHOX Zo quality 


SYNTHOX ROLLERS on 
your presses guarantee 
quality results at the low- 
est cost. 























These synthetic rollers 
won't harden with age. 
They're weatherproof and 
so easy to clean. Try them. 


APPR PPPPP 
SOHHSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSESOSSSHOOOSOSESCOESS 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Huntington Pork, Colt Chicege 8, Hilinels Leng Isiond City 1, N.7 




















FOR SALE (Continued) 





HELP WANTED 





FASTER, EASIER 
JOGGING with 





SYV7RON 


“Vibrating” 


PAPER JOGGERS 











Write For FREE Catalog Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 
@ TOP FLIGHT SALES OPPORTUNITIES 
—Expanding sales organization with pro- 
gressive management wants cleancut ex- 
perienced men for intensive training 
program. Salary plus opportunity for extra 
commissions while training. Successful 
trainees receive protected Southern and 
Southwestern territories, excellent com- 
missions and bonuses. Outstanding prod- 
uct (printing presses) and modern selling 
methods make these openings real money- 
makers. Several of our salesmen are making 
above $12,000.00 per year. Professional job 
seekers, please do not bother us. Send 
us your detailed resume and references. 
Box M-23, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


@ PRINTING SALESMAN for New York 

Area. Good opportunity for young man 
with some experience who would like to 
join the staff of a top-flight letterpress 
house specializing in advertising promotion 
printing. Salary and bonus. Write for 
appointment to Box M-20, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


e BINDERYMAN — with experience as 

finisher and ruler or folding and finish- 
ing. Capable of handling personnel. Plant 
located in southern city with good fishing, 
hunting, schools and college. Write box 
M-10, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


e SALESMAN—Leading equipment manu- 

facturer has opening for energetic Chi- 
cago city salesman. Splendid opportunity. 
Give full information including previous 
earnings. Our salesmen know of this ad- 
vertisement. Write Box M-21, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


@e COMPOSITOR—FLOOR MAN—Commer- 
cial shop. Permanent position for quali- 
fied man in San Diego, California. Write 
Box M-19, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


e LINOTYPE OPERATOR—for commer- 

cial shop, Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write box M-12, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


e PRESSMEN: Steady Nite situation in 

medium sized high quality color printing 
plant, overtime, New Miehle 41 and Kelley 
No. 2 equipment, opportunity for advance- 
ment. Apply Anderson, Twentieth Century 
Press, 40 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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KEY POSITIONS OPEN 


2 Excellent opportunities with outstanding firms 


SUPT. PRESSROOM- LETTERPRESS 
FEE PAID $10,000 
Age 35-45. Capable of supervising 350 em- 
ployees. Experienced with paper or paper- 
board printing on large volume basis. 


ASST. GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT-OFFSET 
$10 500 


1/2 Fee refunded after six months service 
Age 35-45. Leading ecial printer 
needs man with poses es y le and 
executive ability. Prefer man with me- 
chanical or chemical engineering degree. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dept. ID-11, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














e@ PRINTER—experienced with mark-up 

and able to get along with men in letter- 
press plant. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write box M-11, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 


@ SILK SCREEN PRINTING offers print- 

ers great opportunities for extra income. 
Specialize! Silk screen 100 novelties. Com- 
plete course how to make equipment, how 
to print, 100 ways to sell what you make. 
Build local, national business. Facts free. 
TYPECRAFTERS, 510-K West Susque- 
hanna, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

e CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 

ment for printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th 

Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

e SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced in 
letterpress and offset. Sound knowledge 

of all departments. Production, job plan- 

ning, estimating, customer servicing, etc. 

Age 46. Write Box M-13, The Inland Print- 

er, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

















STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery for fine quality. Sie- 

grist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas 

City 13, Mo. 


STITCHING WIRE 

e SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over ninety-three years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

spools. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


CMe TYPE 


for more than 20 years ACME has satisfied 
customers with type—fonts, lines, sorts, all-slug 
composition, etch proofs, etc. Write for free 
catalog, 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


Ultra Bodoni 


You will want this exclusive design cast by 
Perfection in Foundry Metal. Prices and 
specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts—12 to 
72 point. Immediate delivery. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE .- INC. 


Dept. IP ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 



























@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 

faces, always dependable. Write for cir- 
cular. Northwest Type Foundry, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 
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or perfect reproduction 


“McLAURIN-JONES oor 


; print, Guaranteed Flat 


F GUARANTEED FLAT Jguaracnenmenies 


apron 2 Serta 
s -feed and high- 
i GUMMED P APERS 3 nuheenins They pa 


printed, lithographed, 







an eles stamped, embossed, cut, 
died out, perforated, folded or otherwise handled with the same 
facility as plain papers. 
The range of even, uniform gummings, finishes, and colors offers you 
the best gummed paper for every job ... the only gummed paper 
that’s guaranteed flat and guaranteed to stay flat under normal 
pressroom conditions. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS WARETONE MIRROR FINISH PAPER, OLD TAVERN METALLIC 
PAPERS, RELYON REPRODUCTION PAPER AND WARE POSTCARD 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. Offices in: New York — Chicago — Cincinnati — Los Angeles 
Mills located at: Brookfield & Ware, Mass. — Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, La. 
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"THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 
































* We had a jim-dandy visit from the FBI the other day. 
During the war, we succeeded in getting into OSS, 
that so-called cloak-and-dagger outfit known officially 
as the Office of Strategic Services, and that’s the last 
time we had any official personal connection with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It seems that Theodore Richard Byrd, Jr., has been 
posing as a printing plant owner, among other occu- 
pations, has been ordering fictitious checks from various 
printers, forging and cashing them for many thousands 
of dollars. He has been operating chiefly in the West 
and Southwest. 

Byrd has used the following aliases: Harry Bates, 
Will Blackmer, Richard H. Brown, Dr. Clay C. Conover, 
Philip Staten Long, George Bryant Moore, Roland L. 
McGee, Mickey Riss, John Leroy Sullivan, “Sonny” 
and others No telling what name he’ll adopt next. 

So be on the lookout for him. The picture the FBI 
gave us was so terrible that we wouldn’t use it because 
it was taken on the occasion of one of his previous 
arrests and gave the impression he had slept in the 
gutter for a week. He dresses in a natty manner, gives 
a convincing air to his assumed position, shows num- 
erous spurious identification cards. 

Byrd, who is a tall, slender, glib-talking individual, 
deserted from the Navy in 1945, and has been in a peck 
of trouble since then. He is suspected of being a narcotics 
addict. He is 26 years old, six feet tall, and weighs 170 
pounds. He has a medium build, dark brown wavy hair, 
blue-gray eyes, and a medium complexion. He has a 
scar on the left side of his neck, a mole on the right side 
of his chin, a burn scar and birthmark on his left fore- 
arm, and a scar on his left knee. If you encounter him, 
notify the nearest FBI office. 


* Now that the Gutenberg three-cent stamp is in pretty 
general use (you certainly must have seen one by now), 
we have just uncovered some interesting information 
about the illustration on said stamp. 

Pictured on the philatelist’s delight is a reproduction, 
somewhat curtailed, of a large mural in the New York 
Public Library, in which Gutenberg and an assistant 
are depicted showing a page proof of the Bible to Adolf 
II of Nassau. The mural was a WPA project and was 
done by Edward Lanning, who was born in Petersburg, 
Ill.; in 1906 and studied art in Chicago. 

Unfortunately, there are those who don’t think the 
mural is an artistic success. We’ll admit it left us cold on 
the several occasions we have stared at it since it was 
installed in the library in 1940. For some strange reason, 
Adolf’s legs are colored a pale yellow and appear to 
dominate the foreground. Gutenberg and his assistant 
are holding up a page of the Bible for the prince to 
inspect. The prince appears to be collapsing in his chair; 
at least he sits on his spine and tosses his legs into the 
historic scene. 
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But there is a joker, as the New York Public Library 
has pointed out. Adolf could not have been present 
because “it was not until 1462 that he came into power 
inMainz, permitting the sack of the city, which may 
account for our present lack of records relating to the 
beginning of printing.” 

Well, maybe old bandy legs wasn’t Adolf after all. 
There’s no proof either that Gutenberg issued a copy 
of his Bible in 1452. The library thinks it may have 
been completed in 1455 or 1456; the World Almanac 
says 1456, on the basis of a date in the Mazarin copy 
in Paris. When the mural was first put up in the Library, 
it carried the date 1441 on the crossbeam of the Guten- 
berg press. This was painted out later because the 
authorities thought it would confuse spectators. It would 
appear now that somebody else was confused when 
this particular painting was adopted for the stamp issue. 

According to reliable historical information, Guten- 
berg may have started his 42-line Bible but he didn’t 
finish it. Johann Fust, who had been financing Guten- 
berg, put him out of business by foreclosing on the 
mortgage, took over the plant and finished the Bible 
with the help of Peter Schoeffer, one of Gutenberg’s 
prized workmen. It’s just possible, and nobody seems 
sure, mind you, that Gutenberg might have been show- 
ing Adolf a sheet of his 36-line Bible, which he started 
some years after Fust took over his original plant. 

And so what difference does all this make now? The 
stamp commemorates the Bible and Gutenberg’s achieve- 
ment. Gutenberg was certainly working on a Bible 
in 1452 even if he never finished it. And, incidentally, 
his real name was Gansfleisch, which translated means 
gooseflesh. His adopted name was an improvement, 
particularly if you correctly pronounce the first syllable 
with an oo sound as in moon. 


%* ‘When you stump Steve Watts of American Type 
Founders on things typographic, then you know you're 
up against a tough problem. Lawton Kennedy of San 
Francisco asked Steve, who is ATF’s type merchandising 
manager, about the origin of the California job case. 
Examination of old catalogs revealed nothing; the origi- 
nal ATF Library, which is now at Columbia University 
in New York City, may have something on the subject. 
It-would appear, Steve opines, that the California job 
case was first made by some printing supply dealer in 
California about the year 1875; it might have been 
Palmer & Rey of San Francisco, who first started to 
make the case but there’s nothing certain about that. 
The California job case has been in use for 70 or 80 
years, and it’s not likely anyone now alive will remem- 
ber its history. The case was made at one time in several 
styles or sizes, perhaps two-thirds and three-quarter 
sizes as well as the full size; the pattern for the two- 
thirds case differs from that of the full size, and the 
three-quarter size has been out of use for years. 
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CROMWELL PAPERS-79p 


with distributors throughout the world 


There must be a reason why any group 

of products enjoys a world-wide accept- 

ance. With Cromwell Papers, the reason 

is Quality. If your need is for highly spe- 
cialized protective papers .. . for custom-made 

or machine-made bags . . . for a perfectly tem- 
pered tympan... write, wire or call for a Cromwell 
representative to discuss it with you. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-33 South Whipple Street e Chicago 32, Illinois 


“Up-to-date supplementary sheets for Cromwell's Handbook of Military Packaging 





.. » special 
prepared 


distributors 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Strickland Paper Co. 
Montgomery—Atkinson Paper Co. 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock—Arkansas Paper Co. 

ARIZONA 


Phoenix—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tuscon—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CAILFORNIA 

Fresno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Longbeach—Blake, Moffit: & Towne 

Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne 

Oakland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt & 

Towne 
San Bernadino—Blake, Moffitt & 
owne 
San emai <=! Moffitt & 


San henaiige tals Moffitt & 


owne 
Santa Rosa—Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne 
San Jose—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ADO 
Denver—Butler Paper Co. 
Pueblo—Butler Paper Co. 
Colorado Springs—Butler Paper Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 


Tampa—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Miami—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Jacksonville—Jacksonville 
Paper Co, 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Vulcan Paper Co. 
Atlanta—Somerville Seybold 


are now available on request” 





Macon—Dillard Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
Boise—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Bermingham & Prosser 
Chicago—Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago—J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Peoria—Peoria Paper Co. 
Decatur—Decatur Paper Co. 
Quincy—Irwin Paper Co. 
Champaign—Crescent Paper Co. 
Springfield—Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 


Ft. Wayne—Butler Paper Co. 
Indianapolis—Crescent Paper Co. 
Terre Haute—Mid-States Paper Co, 
IOWA 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Co. 
Sioux City— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KANSAS 
Wichita— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville—Rowland Paper Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—E. C. Palmer & Co. 
=" 3 Paper Co. 
Ni 


Anpate—Soae Rice & Co. 
ARYLAND 
euteiniaee Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Carter Rice & Co. 
Springfield—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 


Worcester—Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Grand Rapids—Central Michigan 

Paper Co. 

Kalamazoo—Bermingham & 

Prosser Co. 
Lansing— Weissinger Paper Co, 

INNESOTA 

Duluth—John Boshart Paper Co. 
Minneapolis— Paper Supply Co. 
ST. Pauvl—John Leslie Paper Co. 

SSISSIPPI 
Meridian—Newell Paper Co. 
West Jackson—Jackson Paper Co, 


Kansas City—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 
St. Lovis—Butler Paper Co. 
St. Lovis— Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
MONTANA 


Billings— Western Newspaper Union 
Butte— Ward Thompson Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln— Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha—Field cores | Co. 

NEVADA 


Reno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Central Paper Co. 
Trenton—Central Paper Co. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Butler Paper Co. 

NEW YORK 
New York—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Buffalo—Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester—Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse—Alling & Cory Co. 
Utica—Alling & Cory Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—Dillard Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville—Dillard Paper Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo— Western Newspaper Union 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls Paper Co. 


Cincinnati— Chatfield Paper Co. 
Cleveland—Union Paper & 
Twine Co. 
Columbus—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Dayton—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City— Western News- 
paper Union 
Tulsa—Tulsa Paper Co. 
OREGON 
Portland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Harrisburg—Alling & Cory Co. 
Philadelphia— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co, 
Pittsburgh—Alling & Cory Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Carter, Rice & Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Bond-Sanders 
Paper & Co. 


M his— Western Newspap 


P 





Union 
Nashville—Bond-Sanders 

Paper Co. 
Knoxville—Dillard Paper Co. 
TEXAS 


Austin—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Dallas—E. C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 

Ei Paso—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Ft. Worth—Southwestern Paper Co. 

Harlingen—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Houston—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 

San Antonio—Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City— Western News- 
paper Union 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Wilson Paper Co. 





WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Spokane—Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery 
Tacoma—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Central Ohio 
Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay—Steen Macek 
Paper 
Milwaukee—Nackie Paper Co, 
Neenah—Sawyer Paper Co. 
Stevens Point— Point Paper 
Products Co. 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
Washington, D, C.—Franke Parsons 
Paper Co. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
CANADA 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson-Munro Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver (B. C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
Mid-West Paper Ltd. 
Montreal eed 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Engeby Grafisk A. S. 
Bergen, Norway 
Trygve M. Engeby A-S 
P. O. Box No. 893, Oslo, Norway 
Pichler & Engeby A-B 
Postigire 251975, Kingsgetan 48 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Tecnigrafica S. A. 
Avenida N. S. de Fatima 
86—A E72 A&B 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
Evelyn Haddon & Co. Ltd. 

62 Eloff St. Ext, P. O. Box 4737 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 
Papeteries de Montevrain 
109 Quaide Valmy, Paris 10e, France 
Sueco-American 
P. O. Box No. 1674 
Caracas, Venezuela 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corp. 
144 Juan Luna, Manila, Philippines 
FAG, Ltd. 

P. O. Box No. 166 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
B. Winstone & Sons Ltd. 

50 Stamford St. 

London S. E. 1 ,England 














|. New Assembler Drive 


This new drive, which can be easily installed on Inter- 
type® Model F or G side magazine mixer machines, 
provides maximum accessibility and insures quiet as- 
sembler operation. This new mechanism is driven by 
an easy-to-replace silent belt. Action of the assembler 
is controlled by a simple flexible cable arrangement. 


2. New Idle Pulley and Arm 


This device permits instant adjustment of the distrib- 
utor driving belt to assure proper tension at all times. 
The pulley’s position is adjusted by means of a simple 
hollow-head screw. This new assembly can be installed 
on any Intertype machine without drilling or tapping. 


3. New Forked Lever 


This new automatic forked lever, with built-in self- 
aligning brake shoe, not only stops the machine in- 
stantly and accurately, but does it no matter how old 
the machine is. There’s no worry about rebound or 
overthrow caused by worn parts. This device insures 
safer operation, reduces cost of maintenance and eases 
the operator’s task. And it can quickly be applied to 
outstanding Intertype machines. 


®@ These three new developments are typical of many 
shown in the new Intertype Catalog CHVFG. Ask 
our representative for your copy or write today to your 
nearest Intertype District office. Century Schoolbook and Lydian 


LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 








